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I See By The Ads 


FTER we got on the train in Canada 

the first place we got off at was a 
place called Guelf. They must of knowed 
we was comin’ because everbody was at 
the depot to meet us. 
All of them had au- 
tomobiles and they 
asked us to take a 
ride. They rode us 
around town to show 
us they had a right 
smart city there and 
took us out to col- 
lege to give us a lit- 
tle education. They 
bragged a lot about 
it bein’ the oldest 
m agricultural college 
on the North American continent, older 
than any we got in our country. 








BILL CASPER 





I just set and let them brag, this bein’ 
th» first time I ever went to college, ex- 
cept of course one time at farmers’ week. 
It don’t make no difference to me which 
is the oldest one but sometimes I does get 
tired of folks braggin’. 

“Who is the head man of this here 
shebang?” says I, aimin’ to change the 
subject. 

“Mr. Christie,’ 
Christie.” 

“Where'd he come from?” says I, un- 
knowin’ to what I was stumblin’ onto. “He 
was head of the agricultural. experiment 
station at Purdue University in Indiana.” 

“What?” says I. “That’s in our coun- 
try, ain’t it? You mean to tell me you 
had to come to our country to get a man 
smart enough to boss this here the oldest 
college in our part of the world?” I just 
knowed TI had it on him there. 

“Oh, yes,” says he. “Mr. Christie was 
born and raised up here and educated 
right here in this college. Then he went 
down in your country and got some more 
education and occupied many important 
positions until he was called back here 
to head this institution.” 

I reckon the fellow thought he had me 
floored but he didn’t know me. 

“Oh yes, I says I right quick. 
“When he got out of this here college 
he had to come to our country to make a 
livin’ and while he was there he learnt 
enough to come back here and run this 
whole outfit. Comin’ over to our country 
made a smart man out of him didn’t it?” 
That hacked him so bad he didn’t have 
nothin’ else to say along that line. 


, 


says he. “Mr. G. I. 


” 
see, 


Out at the college they drove us around 
over what might of been a good farm. 

“This here is the experimental farm,” 
says the professor. 

IT couldn’t tell enough about it to talk 
very intelligent. It was all split up in 
little patches about the size of a lead 
pencil. Of course they was some bigger’n 
that but you couldn't tell nothin’ about 
whether they was making no money or 
not. So I just staid shut-up. 

After awhile they took us to one of the 
fine college buildin’s and give us a good 
supper. I enjoyed that right well but af- 
ter supper they had a lot of speeches. 
The first fellow done right well. He got 
through in less than a hour. The second 
man was a college fellow too but he had 
a lot of trouble with the English lan- 
guage. They said he come over from 
Scotland about 40 years ago and hadn't 
never been able to get his tongue straight- 
ened out just right. I don’t think it was 
wrapped around no bottle neck either. J 
didn’t see nothin’ like that in that part 
of Canada. 

After everbody got through speakin’ they 
took us down to another buildin’ called 
the museum. First thing I walked in I seen 
a lot of show cases full of the finest fruit 
I ever see. There was apples and peaches 
and grapes and plums and cherries and 
strawberries and things I didn’t know the 
names of—all in there and just as ripe 
and purty as you please. 


“How much you get for apples?” says 
I to a fellow as looked like he might 
work in there. 

“Them ain't for sale,” says he. 

“You better be sellin’ them,” says I. 
“They won’t keep no time in there.” 

“Them ain't natural fruit,” says he. 

“Huh?” says I, lookin’ closer. “I ain’t 
never seen nothing more naturaler in my 
life.” 

“Thank yon,” says he. “Them is wax 
models shaped and painted by hand. 
That's the finest collection of wax models 
of fruit in the world. It is valued at 
thousands of dollars. A woman done all 
that. It took her years to complete the 
job. She is dead now but her handicraft 
lives after her. Experts and critics pro- 
nounce this to be one of the most wonder- 
ful collections of fruit specimens on 
earth.” 

“Humph!” says I. “And not a one of 
them fit to eat.” I went right on out and 
left him tellin’ his tale to the rest of the 
folks. 

It looks like this is about all I can get 
in the paper this week. I'll write you 
some more next week. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


Look Out!! 
For the Renewal Blank 


HILE you're reading this copy of 

your paper, watch out for a renewal 
order blank that may be somewhere be- 
tween the pages. 

If you find this blank, it means that 
your subscription has expired with this 
issue—that this is your last copy. 

You don’t want the paper to stop com- 
ing to you, of course, especially since The 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Rural- 
ist have combined. You don’t want to 
miss a single copy of this great new pa- 
per that is now in the making for you. 

So, if you find one of these blanks in 
your copy, just pin a dollar bill to it and 
send to us properly filled out with your 
name and address. That will bring to you 
the new Progressive Farmer and South- 
ern Ruralist, starting with the very first 
number—the September issue. 

Look for this blank. If you find it, 
don’t fail to use it. Send it in to us right 
away—TODAY! 





CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 








BENEATH THE SpRenpd- 
ING CHESTNUT TREE 
THE SMITH WORKS 
LIKE ThE Dpe\gcEe— 
FOR NOW HE'S 
SELLING HoT 









Ezsie- 8. 6 ROWE 
ROCKINEHAM CO- VE. 








OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 
My wife got mad and left me, 
Hate in her eyes was burning, 
And now my heart is broken, 
For tomorrow she’s returning. 
—Sent in by Annie Stewart, 
Macon County, N. C. 


“Say something sweet,” said the maid, 
And through her colored glasses 
She eyed him fondly. as he breathed 
The single word, ‘Molasses.” 
—Sent in by Louise Long, 
Red River County. Texas. 









Ouv Weekly . Sermon 


By REV.J.W HOLLAND pp 
Two Bibles 


HAVE been greatly impressed recenth 
by two Bibles which I have seen, * 
One was in the old South Presbyterian 
Church in Newburyport, Massachusety 
founded by Georg 
Whitfield, the great. 
est preacher of (4 
lonial days, Th 
caretaker showed m 
Whitfield’s Bible, 
opened it at the fifty. 
third chapter of Is. 
iah, where Whitfelj 
was wont to place 
his sermon __ note 
The pages were ta. 
tered and torn beyond legibility where hy 
long ago pounded the Book in the feryo, 
of his oratory. 


JOHN W. HOLLAND 


The other Bible I found in a drawer jp 
my hotel room in New York. It was, 
Gideon Bible, and on top of it the cham. 
bermaid had thoughtlessly put the doo; 
card, “Please Do Not Disturb.” 

1977 

These two Books are pretty typical ¢ 
Whitfield’s generation and ours. The old 
mangled Bible made me glad that some. 
one could have gotten so excited over the 
salvation and character of men and women 
as to pound the Bible about it. We mod. 
ern descendants of these stern old Colo 
nial fathers and mothers are getting mor 
polish and culture than was possible for 
them. This is all well enough, unless in the 
getting of culture we forget that spiritual 
character is the one lasting basis of any 
enduring culture. We present day Ameri. 
cans have our eyes set forward rather 
than upward. 

The Bible in the drawer of my hotd 
dresser is typical of our age. More Bibles 
are printed now than in any other day oi 
the world’s history, but in all probability 
more of them are undisturbed than in 
former days. 

719749 


Last week I was speaking with a lum- 
berman in Michigan. He said, “My father 
wore out two or three Bibles during my 
childhood and youth. I have one of them 
which must be tied together with string” 
After awhile he added, “That older get- 
eration had something in their homes and 
hearts that my wife and I do not have.” 

The sign “Please Do Not Disturb’ 
could very appropriately be placed in 
thousands of American homes, where Bi. 
bles lie serene under their blankets 0 
dust. 

79 °¢9 

I am convinced that home religion is the 
highest possible expression of the spiritual 
emotions of the soul. I am also convincel 
that the neglect of the semblance atl 
substance of religion in the home is om 
of the contributing causes of the sin an 
lawlessness of our day. 


A magazine writer was recently asked 
by a woman, “What religion would yo 
recommend teaching to one’s children: 
He answered well when he responded, 
“That which you have found to be real 
in your own life.” 

: qa 


The greateWhitfield and his generation 
lived in a world that was filled with te 
rors and diseases. Life was a fight for 
existence. The comforts of our day could 
not even have been imagined by them. 
However, they knew where they we 
going, morally and spiritually. Too mat} 
Americans today are simply on the 10 
to the Next Town. By not making moral 
things personal to us, we lose out of pe! 
selves the power of spiritua 
achievement. 

A Bible in the hand is worth tx 
bookcase! 
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What Shall We Do About Tobacco Prices? 


Authorities From Georgia, South Carolina, and Virginia Send Messages 


Georgia Farmers Talking Organization but No 
Definite Steps Taken, Says Westbrook 


OBACCO coming on Georgia markets at fast 
Ta blocked sales all last week, Prices averaged 

about 9 cents as compared with 10.58 cents first 
week and 12.42 cents the second week. Price of leaf is 
yery low although quality is fairly good but leaf does not 
have as much body as last year. 
First priming of sand lugs is sell- 
ing about same as first two weeks. 
Some tips are coming on market 
now and they are dirt cheap, 
mostly 3 and 4 cents. Prices the 
second week were encouraging to 


farmers but prices broke Mon- 
day, August 11, and outlook for 
rest of the season is gloomy. 





Farmers are discouraged and seem 
to want to put tobacco on market 
and get it over with. At present rate of selling, most 
of Georgia crop will be sold by August 23. Federal 
investigators are looking into Georgia situation. 

Many farmers are talking organization but no defi- 
nite step has been taken yet and I don’t know what 
will be done. Farmers are more or less dazed by the 
situation. 

Prices are the lowest since 10-cent average in 1921. 
Low prices of leaf or grade from middle of stalk are 
puzzling. The Export Company is taking much less 
tobacco than usual and the Imperial is not buying as 
much as usual. E. C. WESTBROOK, 


Cotton and Tobacco Specialist, Georgia State College 
of Agriculture. 


E. C. WESTBROOK 


Organization Gave South Carolina Growers 
Confidence 


ip reliable information, 50 per cent of the 
Georgia tobacco crop has been sold. The disposi- 

tion of farmers is to continue selling the remainder. 
Severe drouth in Virginia has seriously affected their 
crop. Likewise North Carolina’s prospects are disap- 
pointing. These conditions exist- 
ing, it would seem wise if farmers 
would hold on to their better 
grades. 

If ever there was a situation as 
to the absolute necessity of plac- 
ing themselves in a position to co- 
Operate with the Federal Govern- 
ment in the marketing and distri- 
bution of their crops, it exists in 
the recent pathetic situation of the 
tobacco growers of Georgia and 


W. W. LONG 
those outside of the South Carolina Marketing Asso- 


ciation. The members of the South Carolina Asso- 
ciation enjoyed the experience of realizing that their 
interest was being protected by the greatest govern- 
Ment in the world. 


The marketing problems of the farmer and in fact 
most of his problems can be settled only by his cooper- 
ation with other agencies. Governmental action in 
some instances can be most helpful but it cannot and 
should not ‘be expected to give relief without the aid 
of those interested. We should realize that the law of 
supply and demand is one of the natural laws, that it 
can be thwarted and obstructed but this can be tempo- 
Tary only. The farmer should understand that if this 
law of supply and demand is violated and ignored 
by continual overproduction, he will be the sufferer. 
The farmers should be patient with the Federal 
— Board. They should ignore criticism of the 
Federal Farm Board coming from hostile forces. If 


after sufficient time the Federal Farm Board fails to 
meet our expectations, then we can intelligently point 
out such changes of the law as are necessary and de- 
sirable. It has already accomplished much about which, 
unfortunately, little is known. W. W. LONG, 


Director of Extension Service. 


It’s Time to Organize, All Agencies Codper- 


ating 
E HAD an outlook for a normal tobacco 
crop in Virginia until two weeks ago. Very 


hot and dry weather has curtailed the crop 
considerably. Immediate rains would increase produc- 
tion but might ‘injure quality. 

In view of the very low prices 
which are now being paid on 
Southern markets, I think the only 
sensible thing for farmers to do 
is to begin immediately to set up 
an organization for the stabiliza- 
tion of both the production and 
marketing of tobacco. The manu- 
facturers, dealers, bankers, mer- 
chants, and landlords in the to- 
bacco belt should all be interested 
in such a program and_ should 
be consulted in working out any plan of organization. 
The plan should include credit stabilization, acreage 
stabilization, substitute crops and enterprises, a live- 
at-home program, and improved marketing practices. 


The tobacco farmers alone are not now in position to 
set up and carry out such a program. Bankers, ferti- 
lizer dealers, and merchants must assume their part of 
the responsibility. The Farm Board, the state depart- 
ments of agriculture, the state agricultural colleges, 
and the departments of agricultural education are ready 
to assist whenever the farmers and other business men 
in the tobacco belt really desire to work out a long- 
time, permanent program. The farm papers and other 
publications interested in the agricultural development 
of the South can do much to develop sentiment for 
such a movement. We can expect nothing but a con- 
tinuation of low prices under the present system of 
production, financing, and marketing the tobacco crop. 

JOHN R. HUTCHESON, 
Director, Virginia Extension Service. 





JOHN KR. HUTCHESON 


Tobacco Growers of Georgia and Florida 
Facing Serious Situation 


URING the first two weeks of market, ending 
August 8, some 48,500,000 pounds of tobacco was 
sold at an average price of 11.7 cents per pound. 

This represents 50 to 60 per cent of crop and compares 
with 44,800,000 pounds sold at 21.5 cents per pound 
during the corresponding period last year. Prices this 
year are unquestionably below cost of production. The 
purchasing trade attributes low prices to several causes, 
the principal of which are large stocks of tobacco held 
by manufacturers and dealers both in the United States 
and foreign countries, with dealers able to sell only 
small quantities, and the expectation of a very large 
crop of flue-cured tobacco in other producing terri- 
tories. The failure of Georgia farmers to grade and 
tie tobacco is probably a contributing factor to low 
prices. The Tobacco Association of the United States 
repeatedly advised growers to do so this year, as dealers 
claim it is practically impossible to sell tobacco in 
loose leaves in foreign countries. Quality of this 
year’s crop is good and it is in fine condition. It is 
seldom a pile of rotten or damaged tobacco is seen. 


Domestic dealers and manufacturers have been the 
principal buyers to date. One of the largest exporting 


companies says that trade and economic conditions in 
their territory are very unsatisfactory and uncertain. 
Their purchases are accordingly very light where nor- 
mally they are large. J. M. PURDOM. 


As Uncle Fred Sees the Cotton and Tobacco 
Situation 


T IS an old and true saying, “It is an ill wind that 

blows nobody good.” It is simply dreadful to 

read about the fearful drouth that has visited the 
Corn Belt this season. The farmers there will be com- 
pelled to cut down their herds of both hogs and cattle 
for lack of feed. It will require another year for 
them to produce a crop of corn. Then it will take the 
second and third year to bring their breeding herds up 
to normal again. 

So for the next three years, at least, the farm- 
ers of the Southeast are assured of a fair price for 
hogs and cattle. It is not time for any plunging but 
it is an unusually good opportunity to gradually ex- 
tend your holdings of hogs and cattle, and there never 
was a better time to increase your feed crops and to 
sell them through your hogs and cows. 


Farmers, use your heads for business and stop com- 
plaining about the low price of cotton and tobacco and 
instead get into a better system of farming. 

G. F. HUNNICUTT. 


The Facts About Tobacco Stocks 


TOCKS of leaf tobacco on hand July 1, 1930, 

amounted to 1,731,962,000 pounds compared with 

1,683,732,000 pounds a year ago, according to the 
preliminary quarterly report of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Stocks decreased 233,284,000 
pounds during the second quarter 
of 1930, compared with 265,270,000 
pounds during the second quarter 
of 1929. 

Stocks of flue-cured tobacco on 
hand July 1 were unexpectedly 
low, being 599,259,000 pounds, ap- 
proximately 9,000,000 pounds high- 
er than on July 1, 1929. The 1929 
protection of flue-cured tobacco 
was 22,000,000 pounds larger than 
that of the previous year. 

Apparent disappearance of flue-cured tobacco during 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1930, totaled 760,000,000 
pounds against 716,000,000 pounds a year previous. 
Exports of 427,000,000 pounds were 13,000,000 pounds 
larger than a year earlier. Domestic disappearance 
was 332,000,000 pounds, an increase of about 31,000,000 
pounds. Both exports and domesetic consumption of 
this type established new high records in the last 12 
months. 

Total fire-cured tobacco stocks were 184,769,000 
pounds, approximately 11,000,000 pounds higher than 
on July 1, 1929. 

In the light air-cured class, Burley stocks are re- 
ported at 438,657,000 pounds, compared with 396,541,000 
pounds a year ago, an increase of 42,116,000 pounds. 
The increase in production last year compared with 
1928 was 64,003,000 pounds. 


Total tobacco stocks of 1,732,000,000 pounds with 
the new crop of 1,475,000,000 pounds, as indicated by 
the August forecast, would give a total supply of 
3,207,000,000 pounds. This would compare with a total 
supply of 3,203,000,000 pounds for the past season. 

GILBERT GUSLER, 


Markets Editor. The Progressive Farmer. 





GILBERT GUSLER 
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who have made The Progressive 

Farmer and The Southern Rural- 
ist the popular and successful papers 
they have been will be retained on the 
consolidated publication. They have 
not only been retained but they are de- 
termined to do better work than ever 
before, both in the men’s department, 
the women’s department, the young peo- 
ple’s department, and the features for 
all the family. 


N fre te all the men and women 


To begin with, we expect to make the 
first issue of the consolidated Progres- 
sive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 
which should reach you soon after the 
first of September, better than any sin- 
gle copy of either The Progressive 
Farmer or Southern Ruralist ever yet 
printed. 

In working toward this result the fol- 
lowing are just a part of the remark- 





LOOK FOR THE NEXT ISSUE 


able features that have already been 
arranged or are confidently expected as 
we go to press :— 

Through the Mist—By Octavus Roy 
Cohen. 

The Nation’s Greetings—By Secretary 
of Agriculture Hyde. 

Is the Federal Farm Board Doing Its 
Job—A symposium by the foremost 
agricultural leaders of the South and 
the nation. 

The Platform, Plans, and Aspirations 
of The Progressive Farmer and Rur- 
alist. 

A Dedication Sermon—By Dr. John 
W. Holland. 

Score Card for Progressive Farm 
Families. 

Introducing Our Editors to Our Read- 
ers. 

A Special Message From George W. 






Russell, world-famous poet and agri 
cultural leader of Ireland. 

A Special Letter to the Editor From 
Aunt Het. 

A Poem by Grace Noll Crowell of 
Texas. 

The Plans and Purposes of Our Home 
Department—By Lois P. Dowdle. 


Observations Special and General— 
By Bill Casper and Bill Rumpus. 


September Farm, Livestock, and Poul- 
try Suggestions. 

While we share with our subscrib- 
ers the general and genuine regret over 
the loss of Mrs. Hutt and Miss Phillips 
from our woman’s department which ¢ 
they have so long and efficiently con- 
ducted, we can assure every reader that 
this department will continue in equal- 
ly capable hands under the new consoli- 
dation. Watch for more complete an- 
nouncement next week. 















GETTING THE MOST FROM THE SHORT 
SWEET POTATO CROP 


HE sweet potato crop will be shorter this year 

| than ever before, with the exception of 1925. The 

promised yield jis 66,251,000 bushels as compared 

to 84,661,000 bushels last year, or approximately 26 per 

cent less. This estimate is based on August 1 condi- 

tions, and in view of the fact that the severe drouth 

continued far beyond that date it is probable that the 
yield will be cut still further. 

The thirteen Southern States produce approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of all the sweet potatoes grown in 
the United States, but a large percentage of them are 
allowed to rot. With a short yield facing us, there is 
every indication of good prices next winter, this being 
true, not only because of the small crop, but because 
of the drouth cutting short the yield of various other 
food products. It behooves us, therefore, to do every- 
thing possible to properly harvest, grade, cure, and 
store the short crop so as to get the most out of it. 

The old bank or hill method will not give the de- 
sired results. Only by properly grading and curing in 
a storage house may one be reasonably certain of 
saving potatoes. These houses are inexpensive. Old 
buildings may be remodeled into good curing houses. 

The following table gives the production by states 
from the thirteen Southern States for last year and 


the prospective production for this year :— 
Estimated 


State Yield 1929 Yield 1930 
re 6,705,000 4,600,000 
North Carolina ........ 9,126,000 8,550,000 
South Carolina ........ 5,750,000 4,576,000 
Se ee 11,780,000 8,928,000 
:  -cencbebsscasanee 3,190,000 2,320,000 
Ce sccciccesenset 1,365,000 1,120,000 
LS | cs keinseayvaven 7,622,000 4,940,000 
SD. Vicaesnneeess 4,400,000 8,872,000 
EL. -vcususeseccde 7,670,000 3,710,000 
DE” cciuwnesyane ee 1,716,000 1,620,000 
CE. cevsiwicesseve 7,440,000 5.160,000 
SE ciceisnseieies 990,000 1,224,000 
Ct ewenesécedansecks 7,384,000 6,780,000 
Total 13 Southern States 75,138,000 57,400,000 
WMO States. oo vecccese 84,661,000 66,251,000 


Certainly the indications are that it will pay to go 
to any reasonable trouble to properly harvest and care 
for this year’s crop. 


“NATURE’S PUDDING” IS READY AGAIN 
C) r= again the time has rolled around for a new 


pleasure to be added to the farmer’s long list of 
blessings—sweet potatoes are once again on the 
And as Oscar Coffin sings in lofty verse :— 


“I dote on spring onions, 
like raw tomaters, 
An’ I'm a plumb durn fool 
"Bout baked sweet ‘taters.” 


We have a distinguished friend who says that his 
mother always called the sweet potato “nature’s pud- 
ding.” And it’s a good name. Here is a dessert made 
ready by Mother Nature and made so good that when 
properly baked and served hot, it needs nothing else 


daily menu. 


except a lump of quickly melted butter and a glass of 
sweet milk to go with it. In fact, any other sort of 
dressing up for a good sweet potato (unless it is chang- 
ing to custard or sliced potato pie just for the sake of 
giving variety to the diet) seems to us like “painting the 
lily,” a work of supererogation. 

And isn’t it a shame that so wonderful a naturally 
made dessert is not better understood and appreciated 
all over the United States and in foreign countries? 
Some day it will be, and when it is, the acreage de- 
voted to “nature’s pudding” can be safely doubled, for 
if the whole human race should once learn the deli- 
ciousness of the best varieties, the average man and 
woman, without regard to age, race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, would echo Coffin’s sentiment :— 


fool 
*taters.”’ 


“I’m a plumb durn 
"Bout baked sweet 


AUTOMOBILES AND TENANT FARMERS 
A S A result of a study by the North Carolina Ex- 


periment Station of factors influencing the liv- 

ing condition of white owner and tenant farmers 
in one of the counties in that state, the following con- 
clusion regarding the use of automobiles by tenant 
farmers was reached :— 


“From the point of view of influencing the tenant 
families with respect to improvement in the quan- 
tity and quality of food and clothing, home and 
household goods, and advancement goods, it seems 
probable that the possession of an automobile by 
tenant families in Wake County is a liability. The 
automobile may give some satisfaction in the form 
of recreation and enjoyment, but it is probable that 
these benefits do not outweigh the losses in im- 
proved family living that could result from the 
wiser expenditures of funds used to purchase and 
maintain the automobile. Tenants, on the average, 
live very close to the subsistence level and ex- 
penditures for automobiles, which are not neces- 
sary in the farm business of tenants, are probably 
consuming resources that should go into the family 
living or be accumulated for future use. Ten- 
ants would not feed to expend money for automo- 
biles if the means of recreation and social enjoy- 
ment were provided by the communities.” 


Farmers—tenants and owners—have so little in the 
way of recreation and enjoyment that we are not going 
to complain if they do own automobiles. 


A FIGHT SEEMS THE ONLY REMEDY 


EVERAL weeks ago Collier’s Weekly had an edi- 
S torial dealing with the fight between Alexander 
coéperatives and Julius 

Collier’s says this war- 


Legge and the farm 
Barnes and the grain dealers. 





fare should not continue, and that differences of opinion 
ought to be reconciled as quickly as possible. This 
suggestion impresses us as being just about as sensible 
as insisting that dogs and cats refrain from fighting, 
that the lamb and the lion lie down together, that fire 
and water reconcile their antagonism. 


There are certain fundamental differences between 
farmers and middlemen handling farm products that 
must be settled sooner or later. They will not be set- 
tled without a fight. 


It is true, as Collier’s states, that dealers in farm 
products possess knowledge, skill, and well equipped 
organization, while, to a certain extent, the codperatives 
still have to learn some of the things the merchants 
already know. However, if there is to be peace be- 
tween the two groups, the dealers must accept the 
premise that the interests of producers and consumers 
are fundamental and must be considered before their 
own financial welfare. 


Candidly, The Progressive Farmer does not expett 
the dealers to surrender that which they have held s0 
long that they have come to regard it as their own 
inherent right. But, unless they do, there must be 
warfare until one or the other group goes down i 
defeat. 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR OWN BUSINESS? 


ROF. W. O. Douglas, of the Yale Law School, 
P studying the cause for bankruptcy in a huge numr 

ber of commercial crashes discovered that 9U pet 
cent of them were due to failure to keep books. 


Farming is a business, an intricate, basically impor 
tant business, whose general success means nation 
prosperity and whose general failure can but bring 
decay and ultimate national destruction. This bemg 
the case, there is no business in existence where the 
keeping of accurate books is more essential than that 
of the individual farm. 


The most important single lesson to be learned from 
the Master Farmers of every section of the United 
States is that of preserving a complete record covering 
every item of income and expense on the farm. Thest 
men attained success and honor in their chosen pie 
fession largely because farm records were employe 
as the tested instruments of navigation for their bust 
ness vessel. 


Individual farm problems can never be solved with 
out an accurate analysis of the farm in question; but 
there can be no accurate analysis without complete, ® 
telligent records. 

There is no greater problem facing the Southem 
farmer today than that of definite knowledge regarding 
his own farm business. It is a deplorable situate 
which only the farmer himself can change; when 
makes the change he will find the solution to many ® 
his problems and, knowing the solution, will solve them. 
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this mountain country morning and evening is 

like a foretaste of Heaven. The less said of 
the middle of the day the better, but Tophet comes 
nearer describing it than other words and in addition 
is ladylike. 

But I haven’t suffered. I had a 
lot of nice new books and I fol- 
lowed the shade around the house 
and when that grew too hot to be 
comfortable, I took to the shade of 
the trees. Wherever I went the 
books went along too, and if I am 
not a sadder woman I am a wiser 
one. New and delightful infor- 
mation has been piling up in my 
head at a great rate. 

I 

So forget with me the silly tree-sitters and wife- 
hillers and children-drowners that have been filling the 
newspapers and read Lord Melisourne. It is by Bertram 
Newnan (Macmillan Co., New Jork, $4.50). I confess 
with all humility (and when people confess with all 
humility it doesn’t mean that they are so sorry for their 
ways that they intend to changs them; it’s only a 
pleasant way of saying they intend to stick to them !) 
that I read everything about that charming English 
statesman that I can lay hands on. I am not so keen 
about late Georgian or early Victorian history that an 
intellectual reason can be given for my preference for 
the gentleman. It is simply and solely because he had 
the queerest love affairs, barring Henry the Eighth, 
of any Englishman that I can think of just offhand. 


II 

There was his wife, first and foremost, who led Lord 
Melbourne such a dance. Now England has had just 
as many freaky, unbalanced women as any country ex- 
cept Russia, so why England should have singled out 
Lady Caroline Lamb to have particular fits over, it is 
impossible to say. You can’t pick up a book of that 
period whether on science, religion, art, music, or 
plumbing that doesn’t wipe its fevered brow and stop 
to gasp out something of Lady Caroline’s latest out- 
rageous performance. 

One of them was that she roused all guests at 4 
o'clock in the morning to listen while she played the 
organ and conversed until a 10-o’clock breakfast prized 
them loose from their moorings, fascinated and utterly 
oblivious of time. I think a woman who can put that 
over and live to tell the tale deserves a pedestal, not 
a pillory. 

From the portrait in the book, she was an exquisite 
creature and it is easy to understand why Lord Mel- 
bourne always said no other woman could be to him 
what she was. Yet she ruined his career as well as 
his happiness. She fell wildly in love with Byron, 
among others, pursuing him so tirelessly and openly 
that he called a halt or rather tried to, but she was too 
much even for that gentleman of much practice. He 
wrote terrible letters about her which were published 
after his tragic death, hurting as only that sort of 
thing could hurt. Her mind gave way, the end coming 
quickly, hurried by brandy and laudanum. Either or 
both may be the explanation for many of her wild 
antics, 


FTER stifling city streets, the clean coolness of 
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After her death came Mrs. Norton’s tragic love affair 
it which the woman paid instead of the man and then 
still later, when Lord Melbourne was prime minister 
of England, Queen Victoria. I don’t mean there was 
aly harm, but England squirmed until Prince Albert 
tame along in his new blue uniform and after that it 
was “Dear Albert” and the skies cleared. Melbourne 
Was one of the most charming of men, Victoria was 
young, and being queen could marry anyone she wanted 
to, and needed skilful handling then as always. I 
stopped writing to look up what Strachey says of that 
‘pisode but someone borrowed his fascinating book 
about the queen and evidently liked it too much to re- 
turn it, for I can’t find it high nor low. I can always 
ky hands on the Bible but that seems to be the only 
book that stays put. 

_ Anyway Melbourne while abounding in the human 
terest that you and I are always on the lookout for, 
's far more than that. It is a book for historians, 
teachers, and college students majoring in that period 
ot English history, a book worth keeping for reference 
‘ven if something else is scrouged off the bookshelves 
© make place for it. 

IV 

4 contrast to Lord Melbourne but a most interesting 
me iz Dwight L. Moody, by his son, W. R. Moody 
(Macmitian Co., New York, $3.50). I was absolutely 


By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


Contributing Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


entranced by the frontispiece likeness of Moody which 
resembles one of those old-fashioned composite pic- 
etures popular in my youth when photographers in some 
mysterious fashion put together a number of pictures 
of American men or women and the result was what 
they termed the “composite American.” Moody looks 
like a composite of Carnegie, the late President Harri- 
son, and a bust of one of the Roman emperors in the 
Vatican—I have forgotten which one, Trajan, I think. 
You look at this picture of Moody and see if I am not 
right. And that isn’t all. He must also have com- 
bined the mentality, energy, and tremendous physical 
strength of all three. From the beginning in that 
little mission Sunday school in Chicago until the end 
of his life his work was so unceasing, so overwhelm- 
ing, so successful, that even when reading about it, 
you gasp for breath in sympathy with such super- 
human struggles to convert the world. I never knew 
before that he worked as hard to save England as he 
did his own country. He was a man of one idea— 
converting souls. 

Melbourne’s passing brings back that pitiful wail of 
Cardinal Wolsey :— . 

“Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 

Consider by contrast the passing of Moody. His 
death was the triumphant going of a conqueror: “Earth 
recedes; heaven opens before me. It is beautiful. God 
is calling and I must go.” Marvelous, isn’t it? 


Vv 


Should you belong to a garden club or book club or 
current events class, a most helpful book of reference 
for all three is Exploring for Plants, by David Fair- 
child (Macmillan, $3.50). This book tells of his wan- 
derings, describing many remarkable plants. Among 
them is the “miracle tree” whose fruit for hours after 
being eaten makes everything else taste sweet. He writes 
of the rafflesia, the largest flower in the world, three 
feet across, as well as of strange exotic poison plants 
used by natives for tipping blow-pipe arrows. Africa, 
Java, the Canaries, Ceylon—he wanders through and 
beyond them all, collecting as he goes; shipping trop- 
ical seed and roots and cuttings to Florida, desert plants 
to the arid regions of America. From mountain tops 
he gathers seeds of trees that can withstand the cold 
of our Northern States. All growing things that help 
in the struggle for food, shelter, or clothing, beautiful 
unknown flowers, are described until you feel that life 
is wasted because you couldn’t have been along, too, 
thrilling over it all. There are insect and beast tales 
that are staggering. He gives a.photograph of the 
goats that climb trees for food as in that desert land 
one drouth-resisting tree is the only food in sight, and 
no self-respecting goat is going to starve to death for 
lack of a little initiative. 

VI 
There are the snails of Ceylon, large as rats, climb- 


COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


TEXAS woman from Bosque County sends 
A us. this delightful list of sights and 


sounds of the countryside:— 


i 

q I love the deep woods in spring, wild and colorful q 

i} with redbud, wild plum, and black haw, and_ the i 

whistle and flame of a cardinal calling, “Good cheer, 

0 good cheer, good cheer.” b 

i I love the little brown wren that sits in the flow- i 

ering willow outside and sings to me every day, and 

b the hummingbird that sips nectar from the pink § 

honeysuckle at my window. 

i} I love to walk among the buttercups at sundown b 

i when nighthawks are swooping around catching in- 5 
sects. 

I love to slip down to the dirt tank at dusk, when 

the willows begin to cast weird shadows in the moon- t 

b light, and listen to the frogs croak. i 

I love to drive along a country road beside a stream 

0 and see the pools of deep blue water with tall syca- b 
mores standing by like sentinels, their white bodies 

b shining in the sunlight, and blackhaw bushes bending § 
over the bank, covered with clusters of beautiful white 

b blossoms. b 

i I love to stand on the bank of a swollen stream and i 
watch its waters dashing by, carrying with it logs 

b and debris, and hear the roar of it as it rushes madly § 
onward toward the sea. 

b I love to climb to the top of the little mountain i] 
nearby and view the great panorama of scenes below 

i} —fields, pasture lands, orchards, beautiful homes, white § 
roads stretching away like ribbons, and my own home 

§ —a white house on a green hill with sheep grazing t 

i around. VISTA STRICKLAND. i 

a jm | 
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A Lord, a Preacher, an Agricultural Explorer 
Glimpses of Lord Melbourne, Dwight L. Moody, and David Fairchild 


ing up and down all green things, destroying as they 
climb, and they illustrate the old story of dangerous 
importations, for in their native African home the 
snails did no special damage. The Canary Islands are 
in despair over ants and aphis from the Argentine 
brought several years ago in some shipment. 


These Canary Islands, in fact, have had a hard strug- 
gle with everything. They lived and flourished mighti- 
ly on their wines made from native grapes until about 
seventy years ago when the phylloxera destroyed their 
vines. Then sugar cane was imported and made a 
good living for them until something or other struck 
that—cheaper sugar in other places, I believe—and 
they turned to bananas which were a huge success until 
these awful white ants came. They were bigger and 
stronger than the native ants, driving the native ants up 
into the mountain while they took possession of the low- 
lands where the bananas were. They carried with 
them this tiny aphis which they keep for milk just 
as we do cows. The aphis lives on the juice of the 
banana but it kills the banana. The ants carry these 
creatures from plant to plant, tending them with their 
staggering ant-intelligence. Now the struggle is on 
in that island as it is in all parts of the globe, be- 
tween science and insect pests and so far science has 
not come out victor. In fact, the result might be 
called a “dog fall.” 

Vil 

Fairchild also tells of the mangosteen, which he terms 
the finest fruit in the world, though I have always 
heard that the durian deserved that title, notwith- 
standing its horrible odor. The edible coconut which 
is eaten shell and all doesn’t appeal to me. All of 
this, however interesting it is, is not the real value 
of the book so much as the realization it brings of the 
codperation going on among the governments of the 
world. All are helping agriculture by introducing new 
food and forage plants, exchanging palms, sugar cane, 
vegetables, etc., and codperating also in this fight 
against dangerous insects by exchanging scientific in- 
formation, the result of years of study and experiments. 

The good comradeship of these scientists, separated 
by the width of the globe, is shown in this book in 
most heartening fashion. 


Something to Read 


O. B. Martin’s Favorite Books 


HE other day we asked O. B. Martin, director of 
extension in Texas, to give us a list of his favorite 
books. He answered by giving this extremely 
worth while list of five :— 
Poor Richard’s Almanac, Benjamin Franklin. 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Washington Irving. 
George Washington, Farmer, Paul Leland Haworth. 
Emerson’s essay on “Compensation.” 
The New South and Other Speeches, Henry W. Grady. 


Lhe Ministry of Beauty 


Southerners Beautify Their Homes 
aa was a very interesting statement made on 








this page last week by Mr. John D. Willard about 
the beauty of the early American farm homes. 


Nor has the desire for beauty in and about country 
homes passed with the older generations. It persists 
today, and some figures cited by Mr. Willard indicate 
that in the South this interest is especially intense. 
“Dr. Mulford, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, spent part of the years 1919, 1920, and 
1921 with county extension agents in the South, work- 
ing on plans for home beautification,” he reminds us. 
“His work was closed nine years ago, but the move- 
ment continues. Reports of the agents in these states 
for the last year show home landscaping undertaken on 
70,614 farms; and the total reported for that year by 
the extension forces in the United States was 90,483.” 


AThought for the jeek 


HE other day at a city restaurant a person found 

that he had been undercharged—a somewhat rare 

occurrence. He went back, consulted the waitress, 
and paid the right amount. As he left his friend said 
to him: “Your action is what I should have ex- 
pected; but it has lifted perceptibly the whole life of 
three or four people today. Why is it that a virtuous 
deed gives you a glow of happiness and a sense of 
inward light, while a vile deed depresses and degrades ?” 
—Selected. 
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How Many Pigs Do You Wean Per Litter? 


Your Answer Is Important in Determining Profit or Loss 


OST of. us realize that there is a ° ? 
M direct relation between the number 

of pigs per litter raised to the 
weaning age and the cost per pig in the lit- 


ter. However, few of us know just what 
this relation is, ex- 
pressed in terms of 


dollars and cents. 


Recent information re- 
leased from the North 
Carolina Experiment 
Station not only clearly 
shows this relation, but 
also answers. other 
questions of real im- 
portance to every hog 
producer. From_ ex- 
periments covering a number of years, con- 
ducted at three experiment stations and two 
state college farms, the following conclu- 
sions were reached :— 

1. The average weaned weight per pig de- 
creases as the number of pigs in the litter in- 
creases. 

2. The average cost per pig per pound 
creases as the number of pigs in the litter 


creases, the decrease being more noticeable 
to five pigs per litter. 

3. More pigs were raised 
fall than in the spring. 

4. Spring pigs were heavier at weaning time 
slightly more than those farrowed during the fall. 

5. Sows that decreased in weight during the suckling peri- 
od weaned larger litters and heavier and cheaper pigs than 
those that increased in weight. 

6. Sows weaned fewer pigs 
from subsequent litters. They 
litters as they grew older. 

7. The weight at farrowing time had little influence on the 
size or weight of the litter when weaned, although the aver- 
age weight and cost per pig was greater from the heavier 
sOWS. 

_ 8 Large litters farrowed 
litters weaned. 

9. The average pig, at eight weeks of age, 
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de- 
in- 
up 


per litter, at less cost, in the 


but cost 


from their first litters than 
also farrowed slightly larger 


do not necessarily mean large 


cost $5.17 when 


feed, labor, and boar service were included in the cost of 
production. 

10. The average pig, weaned at eight weeks of age, cost 
$3.72 when only the feed was charged against the cost of 
production. 

These conclusions were not. hastily made and are 


based on experiments involving 71 sows which farrowed 
259 litters and actually raised 1,679 pigs during the 
period of observation. The sows were chiefly pure- 
breds and included Poland Chinas, Berkshires, Hamp- 
shires, and Duroc Jerseys. Conditions were about iden- 
tical with those prevailing on the average better class 
farm. 

The complete relation between size of litter weaned 
and per pig cost at weaning time is given in the fol- 
lowing table :— 

NUMBER OF PIGS IN LITTER AS A FACTOR IN DETER- 
MINING SIZE AND COST AT WEANING TIME 


Aver. cost Aver. cost 


Pigs weaned Aver. weight per pig per pound 
in litter Littersused at weaning at weaning at weaning 

3 16 33.23 $11.45 $0.348 

4 33 31.39 8.24 265 

5 2 30.30 6.27 206 

6 #9 29.22 5.36 185 

7 46 28.09 4.97 .180 

8 40 27.10 4.21 -155 

9 27 26.40 3.71 .142 

10 14 27.11 3.59 -138 


The cost per pig at weaning age ranged from $11.45 


Just a few 





A SIMPLE SHADE HELPS IN HOT WEATHER 


posts and crosspieces are necessary; Bear grass, 
makes an inexpensive, yet effective, covering. 


By H. L. ATKINS, Jr. 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


in the three-pig litters to $3.59 in ten-pig litters. In 
other words, each pig in the three-pig litters, with an 
average weaning weight of 33.23 pounds, had a cost far 
greater than the average selling price of a 100-pound 
shoat. 


The information given in the foregoing table is the 
most valuable finding disclosed in the various conclu- 
sions and should make us resolve to get larger litters but, 
as is set forth in conclusion No. 8, “Large litters far- 
rowed do not necessarily mean large litters weaned.” 


Getting large litters is largely a matter of using pure- 
bred sows and boars which have been developed for 
prolificacy, then feeding these animals a_ balanced 
ration and giving them such care as will allow a maxi- 
mum of performance efficiency. Raising large litters 
will depend on ample and proper feeding of the sow 
and pigs, close sanitation, housing which will protect 
the mother and offspring from adverse weather and 
the pigs from being crushed by the sow, an abundance 
of clean water readily and constantly available, pas- 
ture, and finally—but probably most important of all— 
early double immunization against cholera. 


Following the plan just outlined, R. L. May, of 
Amherst, Lamb County, Texas, has a five-year record 
of raising eight pigs per litter from his sows and he 
nas marketed an average of 200 hogs each year. Best 
of all, his pigs are ready for market with the premium- 
getting weight of 200 to 225 pounds at five to six 
months from farrowing and his average cost per pound 
of marketable live pork has been slightly below 6 cents 
per pound. 


Every hog raiser who reads this article has either 
corn or one of the grain sorghums available on his 
farm and he can readily procure cottonseed meal and 


bundle feed, 
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|  tankage or fish meal to balance the grain 
| part of the ration. A self-feeder, which hy 
county agent will be glad to help him 
gives him a simple and economical megy 
of getting feed to the hogs. 


A feeder with two compartments jg best 
The larger compartment is filled with ghey. 
ed corn or threshed grain sorghum and th 
smaller is supplied with cottonseed meal gy 
tankage or fish meal, 50-50 by weight, }f 
at least one gallon of skimmilk or buttgp. 
milk is available to each hog each day, the 
meal-tankage mixture may be omitted, by 
with a smaller supply of milk it should 
provided. Where the available milk is pap 
tially sufficient the hogs will simply ¢op. 
sume enough of the meal-tankage mixtyp 
to balance the ration, but will not use g 
much of the mixture as where no milk js 
allowed. 


In addition to the points already outlined, 
a mineral mixture should be supplied ina 
substantial box protected from rain. Her 
are three good formulas for mineral mix 
tures for the hogs :— 


or brush 


Mineral Mixture Mineral Mixture eee Mixture 


No. 1 No. o. 3 

Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Common salt. 25 Common salt. 40 Common salt. ® 
Limestone, Sterile bone Hardwood 
finely ground, MEA ccccccsace eee 
high in cal- Air-slaked 
GH ss0%32000% 45 Heme ..cccccees 
Sterile bone 
GUE <ccssicsvs 


Get large litters; raise large litters; feed and care 
for them properly; market them as packer’s “tops” a 
around 200 pounds average weight. You have then 
created additional profitable labor income on your farm 
and have provided a premium market for your com 
or grain sorghum at the same time. But don’t hope to 
make a profit on three-pig litters which cost more than 
$10 per pig the day they are weaned. 


KEEP HOGS FREE OF LICE 
L: are apt to give the hogs much trouble in dry 


weather. If they have access to water ora 

wallow, that will reduce the numbers of lice, but 
in dry, warm weather, as at all other times, the hogs 
should receive the attention necessary to keep them 
free of lice. 

Oil on the top of the water in the wallow is a cor 
venient treatment for lice, but if that method is not 
used a sand wallow well oiled is a good substitute. If 
neither of these nor a dipping vat is used, then oilers 
or hand applications are necessary. 

Lice and worms cause heavy losses in the pig lots 
and it is the duty of the hogman to protect his hogs 
and his pocketbook from these parasites. 


Wo woo wr 


HE fatter a cow at time of calving the richer will 

be the milk for a short time. During early part 

of lactation period the excess body fat will b 
milked off and the fat percentage in the milk will te 
turn to normal. 
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Here’s How— 


More About Taking Good Snapshots 
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Scenery” 
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FIN A CASE OF THIS KIND- 
~ You KNOW YOu! 


WIFE earrente WE 00 - or 
WE'D PROBABLY OPEN THE 
LENS WIDE (ESPECIALLY 
THE WIFE HAD THE UMBRELLA). 
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| Save You: Money in the field 


ur farm 
ur com 
hope to 


‘| or— going to Market- 


.-| Here Are Farm Aids That Always Keep Faith 
wa The Famous 


“a “TWINS OF POWER” 


Driving your tractor in the field or your truck or pleas- 


er will 
ly part ure car on many trips to town you will get the highest 
will be satisfaction and the lowest operating costs with these 


quality products. Whenever or wherever you put Woco- 
Pep and Tiolene to test, they give 
you the utmost in power, speed, 
safety, comfort, economy, reliabil- 
ity and long life for your motors. 
Woco-Pep Motor Fuel has all de- 
sirable qualities in perfectly bal- 
anced combination,—not just one 
outstanding fea- 
ture at the ex- 

é pense of others. Its clean burning will 
Gives quick start in all weath- — surprise you. Carbon cleaning costs are 


er,—more power, and more aimost unknown. Tiolene, the 100% 
mileage. Super-Pennsylvania Motor Oil is a fitting 
companion to Woco-Pep. Refined from 
the highest grade crude, it stands up un- 


der the most terrific heat. It takes the 

drag off all metal parts and t th % SuperPennsylvania MOTOR OIL 
full’ power force of your motor fuel. 100% Super : 

Try These Super-Quality Products Now-- far ‘tooo mites than ordinary: 
They Are Your “Saveguards” of Economy —-"*4° 49" 59% 


There Is A Woco-Pep Station Near You— 4500 Throughout “Dixie” 


vill re- 


—_—____——= 
———— 


hots 






KING OF MOTOR 
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ITHE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR! 
1 om — 
ONDAY, August 25.—A little blue- 
ing added to the last rinse water will 
keep white silks from turning yellow. Be 
careful not to use too much. 

Tuesday, August 26.—In choosing tinted 
glass or decorated china for table use, 
consider not only the colors of the pieces 
you have on hand but the color of your 
room and of your linen. The dining room 
should present a harmonious whole. 

Wednesday, August 27.—Don't fail to 
can plenty of tomatoes. They will add 
valuable vitamins and minerals 





erywhere are taking advantage of the sit- 
uation and preserving more than ever 
before. They find it worth while for 
home use, for Christmas gifts, and for 
sale. When a jar of jam has cost but a 
few pennies, there is a good chance to 
make some pin money by putting up more 
than one can use and selling the extra 
supply to the local hotel, city housewives, 
or passing motorists. 

Naturally care must be taken to make 
a first class product, to pack it attrac- 
tively, and label it in a way that will 
catch the eye. In some sections the women 
have found it profitable to use very small 





to next winter’s diet. 


Thursday, August 28—A 
large square of fine pink net, 
daintily hemstitched, is useful 
for protecting baby from flies. 
It makes a charming gift for 
the new baby, that will add to 


its comfort and health and 
will be appreciated by its 
mother. 


Friday, August 29.—Banana 
ice cream is nice for company 
or home meals. It is espe- 
cially smooth and delicious 
when made with junket. Use 
two junket tablets, 2  table- 
spoons cold water, 3 cups milk, 
1 cup sugar, 1 cup mashed 
banana, 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice, % pint cream. Crush 
junket tablets and dissolve in 
cold water. Mix sugar and 
milk and warm to lukewarm 
—not hot, stirring until sugar 
is dissolved. Add _ dissolved 
junket tablets; pour at once 
into freezer can. Let stand in 
a warm place until firm—about 
10minutes. Add mashed 
banana, lemon juice, and 
cream, whipped until stiff. 
ack in ice and salt and 
freeze. 


Saturday, August 30.—ITf 
you have a typewriter, buy a 
supply of carbon paper and 
keep copies of all business let- 
ters. It saves much time and 
often means a saving of money 
besides. 


Sunday, August 31.—“Good 
cause have we to humble our- 
selves and never to have any 
great conceit of ourselves, 
since we are so frail and so 
inconsistent.” — Thomas a’ 
Kempis. 


by the city cook. 
moderate cost it 

These ranges are wonderfully 
a valve and touch 


turn 


city gas. 





OUT OF THE ORDINARY 
PRESERVES 


RE your pantry shelves well filled 
with a variety of delectable pre- 
serves, marmalades, and jams? It is not 
too late to make many delicious sorts, for 
there are such fruits as grapes, tomatoes, 
and pears still to be had from the garden 
and orchard. These can be used for a 
number of out-of-the-ordinary preserves 
that will be found as tempting as they are 
unusual. They will add just the right 
touch to many a winter meal that would 
otherwise be lacking in interest. 

With cotton selling lower than we like 
to see it, it is a comforting thought that 
some of the things we must buy are also 
selling for less than they have been. This 
is notably true of sugar, which right now 
is down to about the pre-war price. That 
means that if one uses home grown fruits, 
preserves are very, very economical this 
season. In fact thrifty farm women ev- 





ers are ready to use. 
easily regulated and there is no 


black and white. 


keep the conserve from sticking. Pour into 
hot, clean jelly glasses. Cover when cold with 
melted paraffine. Store in a cool place. 


Ginger Pears.—Six poun<s pears, not too 
ripe, 4 pounds sugar, 2 lemons, 5 or 6 pieces 
ginger root, 1 to 2 inches long. 

Wipe the pears, remove the stems, quarter, 
and core. Cut the pears into small pieces. 
Add the sugar and the ginger. Let stand 
overnight. In the morning add the lemons 
cut in small pieces, rejecting the seeds, and 
cook until thick. Watch the mixture care- 
fully lest it stick and scorch. Do not let it 
cook down so long that the rich amber color 
is lost. Remove the fruit when it becomes 
clear. Then concentrate the juice. An as- 
bestos mat under the kettle will prevent 
sticking. When the juice is thick, replace 
the fruit, heat it thoroughly, pour into hot, 


The Progressive Forhe 


30 minutes. Pack in sterilized jars and seal 


The pears may be finished in one day by 
boiling them in the syrup until the fruit js 
clear, removing the fruit from the syrup and 
boiling the syrup until it is sufficiently heavy 
adding the fruit to this, and completing . 
above. The first method gives a riche 


product. 
ANNE SCHUYLER. 


THE PROPER WAY TO SOAK | 
CLOTHES | 


OME very helpful suggestions on the 

proper way to soak clothes have been 
prepared by the maker of a well know 
washing machine. The hom 
laundry expert of this manp. 
facturer points out that the 
soaking of clothes prior to 
washing is not absolutely nec. 
essary in order to get them 
spotlessly clean but if it js 
done properly it is a great ad. 
vantage. 























—Photo courtesy American Gas Machine Company, Inc. 


A GAS RANGE FOR THE COUNTRY HOME 


brings 
simple to operate. 
a match to the 
You light one or all, as you wish, 
chance of 


Beauty has not been neglected by the manufacturers, 
In either case sturdy materials are used, 


jars, pack six or a dozen assorted kinds 
of jams and preserves in pretty boxes, 
and offer them as gift packages to the 
winter tourists. Do not miss the chance 
to point out to customers that preserves 
are not only delicious but wholesome as 
well. Sugar is a concentrated energy 
food, fruits supply much needed vitamins 
and minerals, and the combination is just 
about ideal from a health standpoint. 


Whether you wish to preserve for the 
benefit of your own family or as a source 
of extra money you will like the follow- 
ing exceptionally delicious recipes, every 
one of which is sure to give splendid re- 
sults if carefully followed. 


Grape Conserve.—Three pounds grapes, 2 
pounds sugar, 1 cup seeded raisins, 1 orange 
cut fine, 1 cup nut meats (English walnuts or 
pecans, chopped). 


Skin the grapes, stew them, run them 
through a sieve, and add this pulp to the 
skins. Then add the other ingredients and 
cook until the mixture is thick. Grape con- 
serve is likely to stick to the kettle unless 
it is watched closely. An asbestos mat will 


lighter on the master burner. 


E its creeping up after you have left ‘it. 
ticularly enthusiastic about the way the ovens bake and claim that they are even quicker than those heated by 


Now it is possible for the country housekeeper to have a gas stove as convenient and efficient as the one used 
A new type of range that makes its own 
every convenience of city gas service to the rural home. 
A minute before you are ready to cook, all you need do is 
In sixty seconds it and the other burn- 
The height of the flame is 
Those who have them are par- 


gas from ordinary gasoline is on the 


without further generating. 


and the stoves can be had in colored enamel as well as 


insuring long and satisfactory service. 


clean jars, seal, and store in a cool place. 


Tomato Jelly.—Slice ripe but not overripe 
tomatoes in quarters. Cook gently until soft, 
then drain in a jelly bag. Do not squeeze. 
For each quart of juice, add the grated rind 
and juice of 1 lemon. Boil 20 minutes. Add 
1 cup sugar for each cup of the juice. Cook 
until a little of the mixture jellies on a cold 
saucer. If the tomatoes are overripe syrup 
rather than jelly will result. The addition of 
1 cup of apple juice to 5 or 6 cups tomato 
juice will prevent this. 


Sweet Pickled Pears.—Seven pounds under- 
ripe pears, 5% pounds sugar, 1 pint vinegar, 
Y% rind lemon (cut in strips), % ounce whole 
cloves, % ounce whole allspice, 1 ounce gin- 
ger root, 2 ounces stick cinnamon, 


Pare the fruit, cut in halves, and core. Add 
the vinegar to the sugar and bring to a boil. 
Tie the spices in a bag and add them to the 
boiling vinegar. Into this drop the pears and 
lemon rind and bring to the boiling point. 
Remove immediately from the stove and cool 
quickly. Allow the fruit to stand in the 
syrup until the next day, then drain it off, 
bring it to the boiling point, and pour over 
the fruit. Repeat this process for four or five 
consecutive days. On the last day boil the 
syrup down until there is just enough to 
cover the fruit, add the fruit to the hot 
syrup, bring to a boil, and continue boiling for 


market. 


If it is desired to soak the 
clothes the colored clothes 
should be separated from the 
white ones and _ lukewarm 
water used, with enough soap 
solution added to make it suds 
quite a little when stirred vig. 
orously. Be sure the water 
and soap are thoroughly mix. 
ed. Use warm water—scalding 
hot water will set certain stains 
and coagulate albuminous mat: 
ter, such as perspiration, egg 
stains, etc. 





White clothes may be soak- 
ed for about two hours and 
colored clothes not to exceed 
one hour. Do not leave the 
clothes overnight, because 
soaking too long has a tend- 
ency to rot the fabric, and 
some soaps and washing com- 
pounds are too strong to have 
clothes in them for any length 
of time. Soaking expands the 
fiber of the cloth and opens the 
meshes so that the soap can act 
more readily upon the dirt and 
also allows a free passage of 
the soap solution; it loosens 
the dirt so that it is quickly 
carried away by the watef, 
thereby cutting down the time 
of washing and saving both 
time and electricity; it dis- 
solves albuminous matter and 
neutralizes a certain amount 


At 


lars and cuffs; it actually re- 
moves considerable dirt, there- 
by preventing the wash water 
from becoming disagreebly dirty as tt 
might become if the clothes were not 
soaked for some time. 


However, do not soap the clothes by 
rubbing the soap on them as this will 
only clog the pores and meshes of the 
fabric, thus preventing free action of the 
soapy water through the cloth. When the 
clothes are soaking, the coating of s0a? 
itself does not do any good, as soap is ef 
fective only when it is dissolved in water. 
Soaping garments leads to the danger ofall 
the soap not being washed out and turning 
the clothes yellow after they are dr 
and ironed. 


x PATTERNS a 








RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pats 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
write 


stamps or coin (coin preferred). 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and sia® 
of pattern wanted. Address all orders to 
tern Department, The Progressive Fa 
and Farm Woman, at your nearest office 
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No fussing. No trouble. 
Grape-Nuts is ready to 


serve, ready-to-eat. 
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a .. ¢ ae 
reason this is! 


Grape - Nuts, specially 


baked, is exceptionally a 
as 
rege 


easy to digest. 







The Favorite 
Breakfast Food 
of Millions 


MET WEIGHT 12 OUNCES 
COMPANY, INC, BATTLE CREEK, MICK, USA 


Let the 
taste-test 


“There’s a 
Reason” 












oe 


“An excellent 
reason here” breakfast tomorrow. 

Grape- Nuts, with milk or 

cream, is well-balanced, 


And _ tinged throughout with the ever-so-delicate 


sweetness of pure malt sugar. 











Taste Grape- Nuts, Relish the tasty "Pd clip out 
flavor of these golden brown kernels. Each meaty this reason” 


Grape - Nuts provides 


morsel is oven-crisped to a crunchy, nut-like goodness. many needed vital ele- 


ments for proper growth 
and strength of chil- 
dren’s bodies. 


Sheer deliciousness! That’s the chief 
reason why Grape-Nuts is a favorite food on mil- 


lions of American breakfast tables. Buy it today for 


- 

nourishing—makes the { . 

light breakfast safe. q, rt | > q: it X @ 2 | Se, 
. J b 


LOOK! NEw GRAPE-NUTS PACKAGE! 


Grape-Nuts now comes in a gay, colorful new package. 
But the Grape-Nuts in the new package is the same de- 
licious food so popular for many years. Only the package 


has been changed. Look for it on your grocer’s shelves. 


Postum Company, INc., Battle Creek, Michigan. ¢.—s.F.F. 6-30 
I want to discover the reasons for myself. Please send me a sample package of 
Grape-Nuts,together with the free booklet*+ Happier Days from Better Break fasts.” 


Name. — sensilla diaiainsamianenainiiiepati 





es 





City ee ——Siate. 
(Fill in completely—print name and address) 
In Canada, address Canadian Postum Company, Lid. The Sterling Tower, 
‘Leronto 2, Ontario. © 1930,G. F. Corp. 
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IT’S WISE TO CHOOSE A SIX 


Six-cylinder performance 
without added cost for 





The swing to the Six in the low-price field grows steadily 
bigger and more impressive every day. Farm owners 
especially are rapidly learning that the new Chevrolet not 
only gives all the advantages of six-cylinder smoothness, 
power, flexibility and comfort—but does so without added 


cost for operation or upkeep. 


In a recent officially-observed economy run, a Chevrolet six- 
cylinder Coach won first place, averaging better than twenty 
miles to the gallon. And no automobile surpasses Chevrolet 
in oil economy or shows a lower expense for tires. None offers 
owners the benefits of more efficient service than that avail- 
able at more than 10,000 authorized Chevrolet service stations, 
where, on many service and repair operations, the flat-rate 
charges are the lowest in the automotive industry. 


And Chevrolet six-cylinder smoothness saves the entire car 
from the wear of constant vibration, lowering the cost 





CHEVROLET SIX | 


Sport Roadster..$555 Club Sedan..... $665 ROADSTER or PHAETON Sedan Delivery..$595 114 Ton Chassis.$520 


Genk... . ee: IN i ok seeks $675 ~ 
a $565 Special Sedan. . .8725 
ont, “See . ) 








gas. oil or upkeep 





The Coach, $565, f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


of maintenance and assuring a longer-lived automobile, 
Before you decide on any car in the low-price field, be sur 
to try out the Chevrolet Six. Learn for yourself what: 
difference six cylinders make. Note how smoothly and quietly 
the power flows—how easily Chevrolet climbs steep hills- 
pulls through mud and sand—maintains top speeds. 


Know the advantages of such modern features as Fisher Body 
—semi-elliptic springs— Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers~ 
weatherproof 4-wheel brakes—safety gasoline tank in th 
rear of the car. Find out the small down payment and easy 
G.M.A.C. terms available to every Chevrolet buyer. 


Then you will realize why more and more motorists every whet 
are finding it wise to choose a Chevrolet Six—for economy: 
for performance, for beauty, for comfort, for safety—{it 
lasting enjoyment and satisfaction! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGA\ 
Division of General Motors Corporation 





Light Delivery With Cab...... $625 
Chassis....... $365 ‘ 
Prices f. 0. b. factory 
Roadster Deliv’y$440 Flint, Mich., special 
(Pick-up box extra) ¢ equipment extra. 













Model 29 Repeating 
Shotgun, 12 gauge. Price, 
Standard Grade, $49.30 







Model 17 Pump Action 
Shotgun, 20 gauge. Price, 
Standard Grade . . $49.30 


Model 14 Slide Action 
Repeater. .25, .30, .32, 
-35 Rem. Price, Standard 


Model 25 Slide Action 


- .25—20 or .32 W. C.F. 
Repeater. Price, Stand- 
ard Grade . . . $29.95 


Model 12 Slide Action 
.22 caliber Repeater. 
Price, Standard Grade, 


Game Getters w/ 
Every One  (@e econ: 


Standard Grade, $25.45 : 








Wrat style of gun do you like? What kind of game 







NES Re a ep a open 





Model 6 Single 


do you hunt? The answer to these questions will tell you ; has 28 or 


which Remington to select. Each one represents the finest in caliber Rifle. 
; Price . 


its particular class. 

The new Model 29, pump action shotgun, 12 gauge was introduced 
last year. Its many improvements appealed to sportsmen at once and it is 
already a popular favorite for both wild fowl and upland shooting. It is 
famous for its smooth, fast action and graceful appearance. 

Those who prefer a 20 gauge find in the Model 17 everything that could be de- 
sired—light weight, attractive lines and finish, and the smoothest action ever developed 
for a repeating shotgun. 

The Model 14 Slide Action Repeating Rifle is popular for deer, moose, elk, mountain 
sheep, bear, and other big game. 

Model 25 is smaller, but it will kill a deer. It is the nearest thing to an all-purpose 
rifle you will find. 

The famous .22 caliber Remingtons—Model 24 Autoloader, and Model 12 Slide Action 
Repeater, are unsurpassed for small game and for killing farm pests. 

Every Remington is accurate, well balanced, and beautifully made of the finest 


materials. You can see these Remingtons at your dealer’s. Or, if he hasn’t 
them in stock, ask us for a circular describing the gun you want. Show 

this to your dealer, point out the gun you have selected, and he 

can get it for you quickly. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 





YOU CAN always count on Prince Albert to 
come through. It was a hit from the start and 
numbers its fans by the million. No use beat- 
ing about the bush-leagues . . . it’s just the 
greatest pipe-tobacco that ever stepped up to 
a match for a joy-drive into deep center. 

Buy a tidy red tin of good old P. A. Swing 
back the lid and catch that rich, rare aroma. 
Pop a load into your pipe and light up. Cool 
as an umpire deciding: ‘Strike TWO!” Sweet 


PRINGE ALBERT 





as a homer that wins in the ninth. Mellow and 
mild and long-burning, down to the last sweet 
drag. That’s Prince Albert, Men. 

Jimmy-pipe or makin’s papers, it’s all the 
same to this double-header. No matter how 
many innings you play, morning to midnight, 
you’re safe...and satisfied... with P. A. 
Team-up with this big-league pennant-cincher, 
and see what a team-mate it is. The pass- 
word’s “P, A.”—don’t muff it! 





—the national joy-smoke! 


© 1930, R_ J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem. N. C. 





The jovial gentleman with the corn-cob pipe is “Old Hunch’’ — 
famous exponent of the circuit-clout .. . 


been rooting for Prince Albert for years ! 





CRIMP. CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


More tobacco and more 


pipe-joy. There are TWO 
full ounces in every tin. 


and P. A. for pipes. He’; 
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"YOUR UPLAND FARM | 


WOMAN is a better wife and moth. 
A er who refuses entirely to lose her- 
self and her personality in the material 
interests of her family. “But how can I 
make time for self culture? Life is too 
full already; not another thing can be 
crowded in,” say many women, thinking 
that they speak the truth. But do they? 

Look at your life, just as if you were 
somebody else. If perfect honesty is used 
you will find many unimportant, time fill- 
ing tasks that give you nothing in return. 
Spend yourself if you must, but make the 
effort bring in a dividend. 

Today is the day of ready-to-wear 
clothes. Before you spend hours in fine 
finger sewing see if you cannot buy the 
same garments ready made for the same 
price. For cooking, washing, cleaning, 
there are practical, comparatively cheap 
devices that will give you body ease and 
add hours to your leisure time. 

Thoreau pictures the blooms which 
may be made to grow on the “upland 
farm”: “Your higher ground, your up- 
land farm, whither no cart path leads, 
but where you mount alone with your 
hoe—where the life everlasting grows; 
there you raise a crop which needs not to 
be brought down into the valley to a 
market; which you barter for heavenly 
products.” 

MRS. WILLIE HUGHES TARPLEY. 

Jefferson County, Ala. 











A FAIR CHANCE TO MAKE 
| MONEY 








HERE is one source of revenue which 
is open to each member of the family 
who “makes” or who “raises” things. 
While this opportunity comes only once a 
year one must be preparing for it long 
ahead. It costs nothing to try and one 


The Progressive Farm Woman 








success brings an invitation and an in- 
spiration to make further efforts. 

In almost every locality and certainly 
in every state there is an exposition or a 
fair offering money prizes and honor to 
competitors in various fields of endeavor 
from the needlework or drawing of a 
small child to the wonderful products of 
the farm. 


A practical way for the home-keeper to 
go about this business is to get the cata- 
log or premium list of her local and state 
fairs and study them seriously for her 
own and her family’s benefit. New lists 
are not out until about a month before 
the fairs but last year’s catalog is usually 
obtainable from the secretary and will do, 
as listings do not change radically from 
year to year. During a twelve month 
period every needlewoman will have cer- 
tainly made articles of worth which will 
be eligible for a prize. Everyone who is 
engaged in fine art or art and craft work 
will have suitable entries. The manual 
training which boys and girls receive will 
enable them to have individual displays 
beside entries in the school exhibits. The 
farmer and flower grower come into their 
own in these expositions which come log- 
ically near their harvest time. 

Here is an incomplete and merely sug- 
gestive list of articles on which I have 
received substantial prizes from my state 
fairs in the woman’s department :— 


Orange marmalades. 

Doll (best dressed). 

Man’s shirt. 

Luncheon set. 

Handmade jewelry. 

Designs in pen and ink and in color. 
Garment made over from old garment. 
Copper and brass work. 


One must see the list to realize what a 
wide variety of articles and endeavors are 
mentioned. It is a gréat satisfaction to 
see a blue or red ribbon attached to one’s 
handiwork. MRS. C. S. SMITH. 

Shelby County, Tenn. 











Pattern Department 











2653—The peplum hip line is a quaint new 
fashion note that is especially popu- 
lar with the young and slender. When 
combined with trim collar and cuffs 


of lace the result is marvelously 
fetching. A soft crepe de chine in a 
rust brown might well be used for 
this frock which is designed for sizes 


14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, and 40 
inches bust measure. Size 16 re- 
quires 4 yards of 39-inch material 


with % yard of 39-inch contrasting, 
24 yards of binding, and 1 yard of 
1%-inch ribbon for tie. 

%4—Long lines give the mature figure an 
appearance of slenderness, while ves- 
tee, bows, and front panel insure mod- 
ishness, Widely spaced designs of 
small size are the favorites among 
Printed fabrics and are excellent for 











a dress of this type. The pattern is 
designed for sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, and 48 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 4% yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial with 4% yard of 35-inch con- 
trasting. 

2650—School days will soon be here again 
and we are showing a frock that is 
ideal for classroom wear. It is equal- 
ly suitable for the business girl or 
for trips to town. The higher neck 
line, buttoned blouse, and natural 
waist are all noteworthy features. The 
pattern is designed for sizes 14, 16, 
18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 5% 
yards of 39-inch material with 4% yard 
of 39-inch contrasting and 3% yards 
of binding. 
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A fille feomon 


On » Good ffealth 


FM. Recis rer, M.D. 
Health Points T That People Want 


to Know 


m OULD not any kind of a sanitary 
privy be just as good as the model 

the State Boards of Health recommend?” 
It might and might not be. It might be 
sanitary all right but 
unsuited for the 
place in which it is 
to be operated, or 
constructed in such a 
manner that it would 
quickly deteriorate 
and become insani- 
tary. It might be 
sanitary today and 
not sanitary tomor- 
row. Many privies 
already built, if they are in good condi- 
tion, may be made sanitary, but the work 
should be done under the supervision of 
someone who knows what a sanitary privy 
is. The question also arises, who is going 
to know when it is sanitary? There must 
be some supervision in construction and 
maintenance just as we have supervision 
for waterworks and sewage disposal in 
cities. There must be supervision in con- 
struction by someone who has had train- 
ing along this line. You cannot go wrong 
when you follow the the directions of your 
State Board of Health, for they have 
nothing to sell except health. 
Getting Rid of Water Bugs 

“T have been having trouble for the past 
four seasons with water bugs. What can 
I do to get rid of them?” Dust into all 
cracks and crevices, at least twice a week, 
sodium fluoride. It is best to use a pow- 
der gun for this purpose. Sodium fluoride 
is a yellowish powder and can be bought 
by the pound at drug stores. Be sure to 
get the name right when asking for the 
powder. 
Bulletins on Milk 

“Where can I obtain a bulletin on milk 
and its uses?” Write the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 
1359, 


How to Clean Up After Smallpox . 

“There has been a case of smallpox in 
a house that I own and want to know how 
I can make it safe for other people 
live in, How shall I fumigate and disin- 
fect?” In the first place, everyone 
should be vaccinated for smallpox; then 
you could live with anyone that had 
smallpox without getting it yourself. In 
the second place, public health officials no 
longer advocate fumigating, for they have 
found that air, sunshine, and plenty of 
soap and water are all that is necessary 
after contagious diseases. Disease germs, 
like other plants and seeds, must have 
proper soil in which to live and multiply. 
The proper soil for germs is the human 
body or human filth. After germs leave 
the human body, they do not live very 
long unless they get the proper soil to 
live in. Germs cannot live long in a clean 
place. After any contagious disease, give 
the house a thorough cleaning and airing. 
Use plenty of soap and hot water. Paint 
the woodwork over and whitewash the 
plaster. 


The Status of Rabies 

“Ts there any country free from ra- 
bies? Is rabies on the increase in the 
United States? Is there any way to stamp 
rabies out?” There has never been a case 
of rabies in Australia. All dogs coming 
into Australia are put under a six months’ 
quarantine. There is practically no rabies 
in Norway, Sweden, or Denmark. Rabies 
is on the increase in the United States. 
Even with a known specific preventive 
treatment for rabies, there are a good 
many deaths in the United States from 
this disease. People either neglected to 
take treatment, or took it too late. 
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There is a way to stamp out rabies, but 
there would have to ‘be concerted action 
on the part of all the states. The plan 
would be to keep all dogs from running 
at, large for 12 months. There would be 
still a small amount of rabies in cats and 
foxes, but this would almost be negligible. 
Dogs should be muzzled when allowed to 
run at large. 





ORCHARD JOBS 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer 


TIMELY GARDEN AND | 
| 
| 








PRINKLE powdered lime or arsenate of 

lead and lime on snails or the plants they 

attack. These pests often eat the leaves 
of various vegetables. 

2. Both early and late vegetables are appre- 
ciated and usually sell 
for comparatively high 
prices. Plant now for 
the late ones, both for 
home and for selling on 
the late market. 

3. Arrange for an 
abundance of greens 
from the garden dur- 
ing the late fall and 
winter by getting ready 
to sow late this month 
and next, kale, mus- 





L. A. NIVEN tard, spinach, rape, and 
collards. 
4. To properly supply the table with root 


crops a sowing should be made right away 
of turnips, beets, and carrots. 


5. As soon as the late planting of tomatoes 
commences to bear well, mulch with straw, 
well rotted stable manure, grass, or other ma- 
terial. This will result in helping them to 
withstand late summer and early fall drouths 
more successfully and will also lessen culti- 
vation needed. 


6. Keep the sweet peppers, eggplants, cu- 
cumbers, and other crops that produce over 
a long period of time closely picked so as not 
to allow any of the fruit to ripen. This will 
prolong the bearing season. 


7. As soon as turnips are well up and have 
developed about four leaves, thin out to 4 to 
6 inches apart. This will give better quality 
and just as much quantity. It will also put the 
crop in the best shape for controlling plant 
lice. 

8. It is foolish to sow turnips broadcast 
where plant lice are liable to attack them. 
It is difficult enough to control these pests 
on turnips that are sowed in rows, and prac- 
tically impossible when sowed broadcast. 


9. A little time may very profitably be spent 
in cleaning up the garden, ridding it of all 
old vines, stalks, or odds and ends of other 
vegetable crops. This form of garden sani- 
tation is far more important than many of 
us imagine. 


10. Thousands of worms and disease spores 
may be destroyed by picking up dropped fruit 
from under the trees and feeding to hogs. 
The mummied and entirely rotten fruit should 
be picked up from the ground and off the trees 
and buried. 


11. Go through the orchard and cut off the 
broken branches. At the same time cut out 
diseased branches and burn the whole mass. 


12. In making arrangements for cover crops 
for cotton fields don’t overlook the fruit crops. 
The same kind sowed in the main fields will 
greatly benefit the orchard. The winter leg- 
umes are best, but even rye, oats, or wheat 
is better than nothing. 


13. The girdled persimmon, hickory, and 
pecan branches should be picked up and 
burned. These contain insect eggs that hatch 
into worms which will repeat this trouble 
next year. 


14. If there are weeds and grass in the or- 
chard plow or chop them down. Allow them 
to rot, as they will add to the fertility of the 
soil. It is dangerous to leave a lot of dry 
material in the orchard as it may catch fire. 


15. Now that the spraying season is over 
give the spray pump a thorough cleaning 
and oiling and put it under shelter, as to leave 
it covered with chemicals for any length of 
time is to make sure of shortening its useful 
days. 





| ROSE BUDS BLASTING 


Y ROSE buds are blasting badly— 
turn yellow, dry up, and drop off. 
What is the remedy?” 


Cut off all buds and burn or drop them 
in kerosene oil. Prune, fertilize, cultivate, 
and spray at two weeks intervals, alter- 
nating with Bordeaux mixture and pyre- 
thrum or tobacco extracts. 
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Proverbs 23:12.—Apply thine heart unto in- 
struction, and thine ears to the words of 
knowledge. 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 


I want you to meet Master G. W. 
Thomas of Orange County, Texas, our 
youngest achiever. He is only eight years 
old and has earned 
the regular Certifi- 
cate of Achievement. 
I like your “get up 
and git,” G. W. 
Here’s wishing for 
you many, many 
achievements in life. 

Lone Scout 
Theodore E. Tindell, 
Binfield, Tennessee 
asks us to announce 
that Irwin O. Brandt, 
Greenville, Ohio is 
the new editor of 
The American Liter- 
ator, Theodore has 
been forced to give 
up the editorship on account of senior 
high school work. He will continue as art 
editor of this deservedly popular scout 
paper. Every farm boy in a drouth 
area can be of real service to his com- 
munity by doing everything possible to 
lessen the danger of fire, by keeping a 
sharp lookout for fires of any kind, and 
by helping to put them out promptly 
whenever they do start. Are you 
getting your records, your sewing and 
canning, or your calf or cotton or corn 
all ready for fair time and exhibit time? 
It’s rapidly approaching, 4-H club mem- 
bers. I shall not take much space this 
week, for we want to hear from all the 
young folks themselves. Just remember 
that the next paper you receive will be the 
first issue of our new Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist with the young peo. 
ple’s department all dressed out in new 
clothes. 

WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


OUR KNOWLEDGE SHELF.—Have you 
gotten your copy of “Favorite Songs’? It 
only costs a nickel, and may be ordered from 
The Progressive Farmer at your nearest office. 

II 

THE WORLD OF PLANTS.—Did you know 
that sweet gum is really used in the manu- 
facture of chewing gum? Prices paid for 
clean gum have varied from $1.50 to $15 per 
pound, the latter price obtaining during the 
World War. Did you know also that the 
sweet gum tree is used in the manufacture 
of fine furniture and is marketed under such 
names as American mahogany, Circassian wal- 
nut, and satin walnut? 

Once despised, the sweet gum today is a 
valuable tree. It belongs to the Witch-hazel 
family (a very small family in the United 
States) to which of course belongs witch- 
hazel itself. 





G. Ww. THOMAS 


III 


OUR ACHIEVEMENT CLUB.—It isn’t 
necessary for me to make any comment on 
requirement 7. The teachings of the Bible 
have been our guide for centuries upon cen- 
turies and will continue to be man’s guide 
when all of us today have been forgotten. 
Whether you are striving to win a Certificate 
of Achievement or not, I hope you attend 
Sunday school and church regularly. 


Sincerely yours, 





| _ MY CLUB WORK 
j 
HEN our home agent told us that 
our project for the year was to im- 
prove a room at home I was not much 
interested because I had always shared a 
room with my mother and sister and of 
course I did not see where I could do 
much with that. I let a few months go 
by without doing or thinking much 
about it. 








Our home has a half story with three 
large rooms, one a very large one. One 
day mother said “Let's fix up a room for 
you in the attic.” The room was ceiled 
but that was all. Mother said she would 
buy the paint, rugs, and curtain mate- 
rials, and we could do all the work our- 
selves, It was in July when we got our 
paints and began work, My! but it was 
hot work painting all day in that attic 
room but we both stuck to our job until 
it was complete. We put three coats of 
green tint flat finish paint on walls, three 
coats of ivory flat finish paint on ceiling 
and woodwork. We hired a carpenter to 
build in two closets and a day bed. That 
was the only work we had done. For the 
four windows we used green shades 
and cream marquisette curtains with 
rose overdrape and tie backs. 

The day bed which is by the two 
front windows serves as a place to 
pack blankets in the summer. On it 
are six pillows of various shapes and 
sizes making it a comfortable place to 
lounge and read. At the head of the day 
bed, against the wall I have a convenient 
magazine and book rack. It was once an 
old fashioned towel rack, but it serves my 
purpose nicely. We did not buy any fur- 
niture at all, but with ivory gloss enamel 
reclaimed old discarded furniture enough 
to make an attractive room. We hope to 
add to it before long but now we have 
two beds, two rockers, two chairs, two 
tables, two footstools one chiffonier, one 
washstand, one dressing table, and three 
rag rugs. The dressing table I made 
from an old washstand, painted ivory and 
draped in rose voile like the windows. I 
got dad to help me make the stool for it. 
I have several pretty scenes from maga- 
zine pictures, used the glass and molding 
from some old discarded pictures and 
painted the molding with ivory enamel. 

I had a little house party as soon as my 
room was finished. It seemed very nice 
to have my girl friends in my own room 
and now I am very glad that I am a club 
girl. If it had not been for our club 
work I wouldn’t have had my room. 

CAROLYN McCREARY, 
Brooklyn 4-H Club. 
Conecuh County, Alabama. 





| YOUNG FOLKS SAY—_| 


E appreciate very much the pleasure 
V\ of receiving the pictures you sent us. 
We are always glad to get pretty pic- 
Mother frames all the pretty pictures 
we get. We will have a job helping her 
frame them. Friday, April 18, our school 
was out. We sure did hate it because we had 
to lose two of our good teachers. Our bus 
driver told us in February that the one mak- 
ing the highest grade from then till the end 
of school would get a nice wrist watch. To 
our surprise, when the watch was given out 
the last night of school, we got it! We both 
made the same grade, 95 per cent average. 
We are now in the eighth grade and are 13 
years of age.—The Twins, Maxine and Marine 
Murchison, Coosa County, Ala. 

I read The Progressive Farmer when it 
comes. I sure do enjoy reading it. I am so 
happy when I know it is going to have “Your 
Uncle’s View.” I have a big garden and lots 
of birds.—Marie Marchant, Telfair County, Ga. 

I like spring when the flowers begin to 
bloom and the birds come back to sing for us. 
—Estelline Chaffin, Randolph County, Ala. 

I have a pet cow and some chickens. I help 
daddy in the field and mother at the house, 
I want every boy and girl from 10 to 14 to 
write to me.—Garnier Russell, Philadelphia, 
Miss. 

I like to help mother with the housework. 
I can wash dishes, bring in wood, and do other 
little things.—Ruby Picks, Newton County, 
Miss. 


CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER | 


Solution to Err-And: 1, Err; 2, Ere; 
3, Are; 4, Art; 5, Ant; 6, And, 
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SISTENT PERFORMERS q By ETHEL ROGERS — a 





By JOHN L. BUTTS | 
Teacher Vocational Agriculture, Dade 
Florida 


| DUTCH BELTED CATTLE CON- 
| 
| 


County High School, 





URING the past ten years as teacher 

of agriculture in the Dade County 
Agricultural High School it has been my 
pleasure and good fortune to be closely 
associated with one of the most interest- 
ing dairy herds anywhere to be found—the 
White Belt Dairy of Lemon City, Florida, 
consisting of approximately 700 Dutch 
Belted cattle, owned and operated by Dr. 
and Mrs. J. G. DuPuis. 

The history of this institution reads like 
a fairy tale and I often wonder if the 
general public quite realizes the full sig- 
nificance of such a plant. Having had a 
student as butterfat tester and helping 
with A. R. O. records, I was able to keep 
in touch with the herd. Checking some of 
these records, such as Gem of Columbia 
(2038) with 17,268.2 pounds milk and 
633.863 pounds butter for one year, and 
an average record of 45 cows two. to 11 
years of age with 10,206.1 pounds milk 
and 443 pounds butter for the year, we 
studied the breed more closely. 

The history of the breed emphasizes 
two points that tend to minimize the breed 
in the minds of a breeder for production. 
That is, “The animals were kept exclu- 
sively by nobility for the rare marking,” 
and “P. T. Barnum imported a number of 
Dutch Belted cattle in 1840 for show 
purposes.” 

There are only about 500 breeders of 
Dutch Belted cattle in the United States 
at present, but consistent A. R. O. records 
such as quoted and the type of loyalty 
shown by the breeders will affect any ex- 
isting idea that the breed is only to be ad- 
mired for its rare and distinctive marking. 
In other words, the breed is proving itself 
by performance. 
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CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER | 


AND 


(Copyright by Public Ledger) 

Put Err and And together to make Er- 
rand, by climbing down a rung at a time, 
changing one letter only in each step 
without transposing. An answer appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Willie Willis fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 




















“Mamma didn’t want me to play with 
them Riley kids in the first place, but I 
wanted to have my head clipped anyway.” 


“Me an’ Pug ain’t pardners no more. 
We was supposed to divide ever’thing 
even, and he wouldn’t take half of my 
castor oil today.” 





HE description of the new build; 

which is to be erected in New Yok 
by the John D. Rockefeller, Jr., interests 
as a center of entertainment and Cultural 
arts sounds as if Aladdin had rubbed his 
magic lamp and ordered the building from 
the genii who answered his summons 
The building will involve a total inves. 
ment of $250,000,000 and will take three 
years to build. 

19779 


The building will cover three complete 
city blocks; it will front on Fifth Aveny 
and extend to Sixth Avenue, from 48th tp 
5Ist Streets. It will contain four great 
theatres devoted respectively to “a ney 
conception of variety entertainment” 
(vaudeville, we take it), talking pictures 
musical comedy presentation, and dra. 
matic production. A great symphony hall 
is also being considered. 


177 


In addition to these four enormous the. 
atres (one is to seat 7,000 persons, we 
believe, and another 5,000) there will be 
27 broadcasting studios, some of which 
will be three stories high. Office space will 
be provided to house the various services 
and industries associated with radio and 
entertainment. The office building will be 
60 stories in height, thus altering the mid- 
town skyline of Manhattan. Underground 
bus terminals will be provided and sub. 
terranean parking arrangements will care 
for thousands of cars. 

The 27 studios will be occupied by the 
National Broadcasting Company and pro. 
vision will be made for television. Other 
large radio- interests and amusement in- 
terests will occupy offices in the building. 


177 


When television becomes practical, who 
is to pay: for it? In the early days of 
broadcasting the question of who was to 
pay for programs was brought up, and 
the matter of equipping radio receiving 
instruments with a key so that only those 
who paid for programs could receive them 
was considered. However, the problem 
was solved by letting the advertisers pay 
for the programs. Many people complain 
that they get so tired of the advertising 
that accompanies the programs—and it 
does get a bit monotonous—but if we had 
to pay for each program, or pay a set sum 
per year in order to receive programs, 
we would probably complain about that, 
too—no doubt even more. 


1979 


In the matter of television, perhaps 
people would be willing to pay a few dol- 
lars a year in order to both see and heat 
certain events and thus eliminate the ubiq- 
uitous advertisers. But when television 
is practical and sport events are being 
broadcast, just think of the loss of admis- 
sions if people can sit at home and st 
and hear the game. The management 
would have to be compensated in some 
way, else they would not permit the games 
to be broadcast. 


1979 


In spite of the talk about television, 
Edwin K. Cohan, director of technical 
operations of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, believes that the next step i 
radio broadcasting will be the simultat 
eous transmission of programs on a ofie 
wave channel from a number of stations. 
This will result in better reception, he 
thinks, and would release many wave 
lengths for programs of local interest. 

af 

The third essential of a “B” battery was 
shelf life, and the fifth essential is more 
or less directly related to it. 

5. Recuperative Power—A battery with 
good shelf life usually has good recupera 
tive qualities as well. This means restof 
ation of vitality after rest periods, 
as a person gains new strength thr 
rest. 
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AIRY herd improvement work is en- 
abling dairymen of Limestone Coun- 
ty to improve their dairy cows. Records 
made by several are very gratifying to J. 
Belue, county 
agent. Seven out of 
nine cows owned by 
Amos Christopher 
and nine cows out of 
25 owned by E. P. 
Garrett received cer- 
tificates of merit. Mr. 
Christopher’s _ herd 
led the association 
during the year. One 
cow owned by Mr. 
Garrett was the lead- 
ing individual. 
11 
Austrian Peas in Bullock.—Farmers 
in Bullock County are getting ready to 
sow Austrian peas this fall. J. A. Mc- 
Leod, county agent, expects an increase 
over last year. 
i | 


Fertilizer Refunds.—Covington Coun- 
ty farmers who bought fertilizer codpera- 
tively through the Farm Bureau received 
a refund of $2.25 per ton on mixed goods 
and $1.65 on superphosphate. 


| || 
Farmers Went to Auburn.—Headed 
by J. C. Ford, county agent, a party of 
13 Fayette farmers attended the farmers’ 
week exercises at Auburn. They made the 
trip in three automobiles and were de- 
lighted with the trip. 
197 
Saving on Poultry Feed.—T. P. Lee, 
county agent, reports that Bibb County 
farmers are buying poultry feed through 
the County Farm Bureau. In one month 
their purchases amounted to $652.60, an 
estimated saving of $173.15. A few sacks 
of dairy feed were included. 


| |i | 
Farm Bureau Grows.—During the 
month of July 167 farmers became mem- 
bers of the Jefferson County Farm Bu- 
reau. The total enrollment—including 
truck growers—is the largest ever, ac- 
cording to J. L. Liles, county agent. 
| || 
More Legumes in Escambia. — Es- 
cambia farmers started in July placing 
orders for winter legume seed. County 
Agent H. H. Williamson expects a record 
acreage this fall. 


199 


Four-H Club Boys Visiting in Ma- 
rengo County.—Four-H calf club boys 
have been visiting among themselves. 
Those in the south half of the county 
visited those in the north half, and vice 
versa, Beef calf club boys were included. 
They are doing slendid work despite a 
dry season, R. D. Winch, county agent, 
has found. 

97 


Cultivator Schools Held.—With the 
help of W. H. Gregory of Auburn, a 
series of cultivator schools was held in 
Colbert County by J. F. Yarbrough, coun- 
ty agent. Tractor cultivators were used 
at four of the six schools. They attracted 
much attention. 

1°49 


Vaccinating Poultry——Under the di- 
rection of J. P. Robinson, county agent, 
demonstrations are being conducted in 
erry County in vaccinating poultry 
against chicken pox. Other flocks are 

Ing treated for worms. 


199 


Wool Pooled and Sold.—The South- 
west Alabama Wool Growers’ Association 
delivered 45,000 pounds of wool to the 
National Wool Pool which is sponsored 
by the Farm Bureau and Extension Serv- 
ke of Auburn. It was sent to Baltimore 
to be graded and stored in government 
Warehouses. County Agent W. C. Vail, 
of Mobile County, says that farmers are 
Pleased with this method of selling. 


197 


Big Acreage in Winter Legumes.— 
Present indications are that 75,000 pounds 
Austrian peas and 6,000 pounds of 
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“Have You Heard the Latest News? 


Recent Farm Happenings in Alabama Told in 
Terse, Pointed Paragraphs 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


County this fall. F. C. Clapp, county 
agent, is enthusiastic over the outlook. 


19749 


56,000 Pounds Wool Pooled.—Mem- 
bers of the Alabama-Florida Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association pooled 56,000 pounds of 
wool in the National pool and drew an 
advance of 22 cents per pound. The busi- 
ness was handled through the Farm Bu- 


reau. 
19 7 


Director in Each Beat.—With only 
one exception, each beat in Henry County 
has a director on the County Farm Bu- 
reau Board. More than 600 attended the 
rally. Business men of Abbeville codp- 
erated with the county agents. 


1749 


More Office Equipment.—The office 
equipment of the Hale County Farm 
Bureau has been increased by the pur- 
chase of an addressograph. The member- 
ship list of the organization has been 
revised and divided according to subjects 
—for example, dairying, sheep, feed crops, 
poultry, etc. 

1974 


Sowing Feed Crops.—As a result of 
the drouth Conecuh County farmers were 
advised by P. R. Pettis, county agent, 
to sow late hay crops such as soybeans, 
cowpeas, and Sudan grass. They will 
sow fall feed crops for harvest next spring 
as well as for grazing. 


199 


Poultry Disease Prevention.—Coun- 
ty Agent F. M. White of Clay County— 
a county where poultry is an important 
part of agriculture—has been giving dem- 
onstrations in treatment for disease pre- 
vention. At the end of July, 1,750 pullets 
had been given the iodine-vermicide treat- 
ment for worms; mercurial ointment and 


vaseline (equal parts) for lice, and vac- 
cine tc prevent fowl pox. 


197 


Late Crop Potatoes.—Through the 
Franklin County Farm Bureau, with the 
help of County Agent J. D. Wood, 30,000 
pounds of Rose No. 4 seed potatoes was 
distributed to be planted for the fall crop. 

177 

Newspapers Codperate.— With the 
cooperation of the county newspapers, 
farmers in Sumter County are getting 
much information from J. E. Bonner, 
county agent. Recently he has had much 
to say about poultry and winter legumes, 
preparatory to sowing the seed next 


month, 
19 
Intends to Make Feed—W. L. Mid- 
dleton, Monroe County, is serious in his 
efforts to make feed for his livestock. One 
thing he did this year was out of the 
ordinary. He planted corn and soybeans 
in the same drill and between the rows he 
planted velvet beans, thereby having three 
crops in the same field.” 


17% 


Will Test Poultry.—In Marion 
County eight poultrymen, owning 2,100 
hens, have signed applications for them to 
be blood tested for B. W. D., according 
to County Agents W. R. Turnipseed and 
Clyde Dunn. 

1949 


Curb Market Prospers—L. A. Ed- 
monson and Mrs. Mamie C. Thorington 
are enthusiastic about the Montgomery 
curb market. Sales on it averaged ap- 
proximately $1,000 each Saturday in July. 


197 


D. P. L. No. 48 Blooms Early.—On 
Sand Mountain soils in Tennessee Valley, 
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Jrend of the Markets 











VY 


4 bo following represent average prices at designated markets, except 
peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


re-war 


FP 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Chicago:— 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. .$0.06% $0.05% $0.06% eee 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ...... eee 1.70 1.6714 2.25 1.55 
FEOGE, GUGGE, GB. ci cicksscaccise 9.05 8.55 11.05 7.93 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 8.24 9.20 12.80 7.28 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz. .......+++ 16 17% * 33% * 22% 
PE NS 60505550 5sdensoee¥en a 23 27 as 
DE, BONE, TR. as bas cesaacenkes 37% 34 434%, 26% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... 90% 88H, 1.24 96% 
Core, Ne. 2-GNROE, OB. 66 c0ccevaners 1.01% 81 99 68H 
Cale, NG 2 ME, OB oo ssc cnsevcies 41 36% 43 38 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .......++++: 18.50 20.50 20.00 18.40 

New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, 16. .......... 1235 1320 1825 1313 
PE ee Es 5 ws 56:5 0 a ees00'es 1.12% 2.39 Parr 
Potatads, VG. NO. 1, ORb.06sssccecces 175 4.00 i). Soe 


* Fresh firsts. 


TOBACCO STOCKS ON HAND 


The followine figures show in millions of pounds the quantities of various types of 
leaf tobacco Leld by American manufacturers and dealers on July 1 of each year as 






indicated : — 
1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
AN Typed  osccescsccsvscocccccccocsccsscvcscesecvevsces 1,732 1,684 1,732 1,841 1,868 
Old Belt Flue-Cured, Virginia and North Carolina ....... 280 291 wees apes Goes 
Ere rrr ree 174 171 or jane wie 
South Carolina Flue-Cured, includ. Southeastern N. C.. 82 76 “ene aces paren 
Georgia and Florida Flue-Cured ...........sceeeeeeeeeees 64 52 can gees een 
IE cc sndna dedi ncibesecvgendubskunesss tes 599 590 565 455 
We IE Nias 4. pdNaC La dews ena o 08 Cee tanest beds 36 38 59 65 58 
Tennessee and Kentucky Fire-Cured, Eastern District . 122 108) 
Kentucky and Tennessee Fire-Cured, Western District 25 25) 225 300 320 
Henderson Stemming or No. Fire-Cured .............-... 2 1 10 11 
A dh sia Laiehs sdeinindiscnreisis 185 «173 «230 310332 
BE CAG TER AVES oh coin 0dd 550954 %040he 0-8 844 Keen SKS ka Kos 439 397 411 518 524 
ST ee ere Pee Terre rer rey Cree 9 13 12 13 8 
ictal Rlee  MI RIAN 5 oascscvindasecavtiaiessesacecens “4s s«i‘sCSBLSC(i«CSBZ 
Cae TD cic ccctensesecses 30 % 32 48 57 
Green River .......... 2 % 44 55 58 
NE EEE TS A AOE AE A 5 6 6 7 5 
Total Dark Air-Cured .........ccccccccscessesecceceees “eo @ 8&8 0 ww 
— a a AR EL LE I 








vetch will be sowed in Barbour = 
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M. T. Gowder, county agent of Jackson 
County, has observed that D. P. L. No. 
48 cotton blooms as early or earlier than 
local varieties, thereby indicating that it 
will do well on the extreme northern edge 
of the Cotton Belt. 


194 


Boll Weevil Control Methods.— 
Pike County farmers have tried various 
methods for controlling boll weevils, but 
County Agent F. N. Farrington has ob- 
served that the method recommended by 
the Experiment Station at Auburn is the 
only dependable method. Farmers have 
come to the same conclusion, he said. 


1749 


Truck Growers Organize. — Under 
the direction of the County Agent, F. A. 
Rew, and in coéperation with the Alice- 
ville Rotary and Lions Clubs, a truck 
growers’ association was organized. Bet- 
ter marketing and better products are the 
aim of the association. 


197 


Vaccinate Poultry. — Commercial 
poultrymen in Butler County are vac- 
cinating their flocks against chicken pox, 
and J. D. Samford, county agent, expects 
that every commercial flock in the county 
will be vaccinated before fall. 


1979 


To Exhibit at Fair—The county 
agents of Autauga County (L. C. Rew 
and Miss Essie Hester) announce that an 
exhibit from that county will be on dis- 
play at the State Fair at Montgomery. 
They have been visiting farmers and get- 
ting ready to collect and arrange the ex- 


hibit. 
19% 


Effective Work Done.—C. L. Hol- 
lingsworth, county agent for Clarke Coun- 
ty, is making his work more effective, 
through the codperation of local news- 
papers and by writing and distributing 
circular letters. In July he wrote 24, an av- 
erage of six a week. 


19749 


Improving Their Calves.—Under the 
direction of C. H. Bedingfield, county 
agent, 4-H dairy calf club members in 
Cullman County are feeding and manag- 
ing their calves preparatory to exhibiting 
them at fairs this fall. They are enthusi- 
astic about the work. 


1979 


Studies Pacific Coast Agriculture.— 
H. H. Best, county agent for Washington 
County, made a trip to California to get 
first-hand information about agriculture 
in that state. He made a special study of 
coéperation among dairymen near Santa 


Clara. He was favorably impressed with 
the value of codperation. 
197% 

Humus Reveals Its WValue.—The 


drouth of the summer caused humus to 
demonstrate its value to corn and other 
crops in Wilcox County. “Crops on soils 
which contained sufficient humus were not 
seriously damaged,” said County Agent 
W. A. Cammack. 


199 


Dairymen to Have Silos.—At least 
five new silos will be in use in Shelby 
County this year, and A. A. Lauderdale, 
county agent, is encouraging other dairy- 
men to build them. One dairyman (W. 
W. Baxter and Sons at Montevallo) has 
two. Three others have one each, they 
being J. A. Cates, Calera; I. W. Kent, 
Siluria, and J. I. W. Pool at Helena. 


199 


Peanut Growers to Organize.—G. 
W. Ray, county agent for Dale County, 


is helping to formulate plans for organi- 
zations of peanut growers in Alabama 
and Georgia. 
is interested in the project. 


The Federal Farm Board 


: 177 
Hog Cholera Outbreak Stopped— 


An outbreak of hog cholera in Choctaw 
County was stopped by vaccination, which 
was done under the direction of A. G. 
Harrell, county agent. 
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It’s Cotton Picking ‘Time Again 


VER the South, from Missouri to the 





And Doubly Important That We Gather 





cotton must be picked wet or even 





o/ 


Gulf, and from Virginia to Texas es (Li 
3 : t should by all means be spread and :1- 
M HR ig aes - 4 e ° e . . § c well 18:1 
ae Seeding seria wit the the Crop as Efficiently as Possible dried before it goes to the gin. Our gin J ¢ 
eecy staple that Clo id Presi oO ; sis ner here is instructed to gin no wet cot. 
pg ay t iat _~ ton, and if such a bale comes to the wi 
so large a - f By B. L. MOSS scales, it is promptly sent back home, to sci 
the economic life o be put in proper condition before coming “ 
our people. With ex- to the gin again. Juda 
tremely low prices in The disposition among growers gener- As open cotton remains in the fields a In this . as 8 ten 
prospect, and short ally in this territory is to hold picking few weeks, the burs become increasingly 10 " ine oe es — X 10 of 
crops in many sec- prices around these figures, picking it rotten, and to pick with any speed without _ “ an ge y rag userul in the field, Ho 
tions, it is going to themselves or leaving it in the field, getting many burs is impossible. A bet- dng aloe, hom Pan _ We try to Du: 
be doubly important rather than pay more. ter plan, probably, under such conditions, wos, Ag basal . nosays | and in case of Saul” 
: this season that we : . is to “pull” the cotton, as is done in Texas, eg i ag ee} the be quickly, oo: 
B. L. Moss gather the crop in Il. Need for Rapid Harvesting Oklahoma, and some Delta sections late a of ae Pau “ 4 wes shoe ofa ow 
, the most efficient, T THE same time we must hold in in the season, relying on efficient clean- pr oe a ss “nance alia ~ 
economical manner possible. mind the great need for the most ins equipment at the gins to remove trash mn g 3 . Zz = tarpauling into | 
ss. ; _ . j c onik Tete will more than pay for themselves during 
I. What Price Picking ? rapid harvesting possible, consistent with @ ” one showery day. . wh 
,. good work and economy. There is no In some tests conducted by the Alab Dat 
ROBABLY around half the South's (i x sts conducted by the Alabama , , 
cotton crop is picked by hired labor ing _ every - —a may as Experiment Station in 1929, it was found IV. Gin as Fast as Picked vet 
He pee’ : “44, are lost because of cotton being left un- that very material savings in the cost of ; 
and thus our annual picking bill runs into picked too long after opening. Once it is picki . ld thus b vie d 1 T HAS long been contended that it is 
enormous figures. With 10- and 11-cent ; : : : picking could thus be effected, and that advisable to hold cotton in the seed f Wh 
. ° a > a . tne 4 open, every rain, especially if accompanied through the use of the most modern . ‘ ° Rees or when 
cotton in prospect, it 1s going to De 1m- fr socleadl nkes for a definite lowering in Kibo: : 7 several weeks, and that doing so improves 
perative that picking costs be held to a , oe eee ee 8 eee eee cleaning equipment at the gins, little or the gualit I do not k f any sci ae 
“de ; Nai : grade and value. And so the aim should loss in tt de of th — ow 2 oe we SS ey of Sa 
minimum if the grower is to realize any- no loss in the grade of the cotton oc-  i¢ rid } heory 
& ‘ ~ <- . be to bend every effort to get the cro : : ie: ine evidence supporting this theory, and David 
thing at all out of his crop. Thus if a id : s P curred. In other words, what little loss in very much doubt it. As a matter of f Philis 
: ’ ay $15 Out at the earliest possible moment after grade there might have been was much p> AP a Oe 
tenant, working on halves, has to pay $15 it begins to open ' Po ie a \ ge so holding seed cotton is an impractical 
to $20 a bale for picking and ginning, and ; , oe than o - y the lessene ene and almost impossible proposition, under Whi 
: H fe . . ° esting 5 . , as 
his half the bale brings only $25, it is In this connection, I believe the tend- © M@tvesting. /t seems to me that we average cotton farm conditions. On m ogy 
: : : : : : : : shall find ourselves more and more look- . : : y Dav 
quite plain that he will have little left ency hereafter is going to be in the direc. * Age age ’ , own properties this year, for instance, we popu 
to apply on his debts. tion of more and more rapid picking, even rd ° oo 7” ¢ ~er aged , * agent. are expecting as high as 30 to 50 bales popul: 
In my immediate locality, growers seem if this does result in picking more burs = ye tin pedo rit to double our from a number of families, and to jealou 
to have sensed the seriousness of this sit- and trash. Picking the crop is the big- FACS OF PICEING Her worner. attempt to hold any considerable part oa, 
uation, and it is the general tendency to gest single job in cotton production, and ’ . of this cotton in the seed would call for 
hold picking prices to around a pre-war I have yet to be convinced of the prac- III. Don’t Pick Wet, Green Cotton an investment in cotton houses that could Whi 
level, which means around 50 cents per ticability of a mechanical cotton picker, UT with all the efficiency of modern not possibly be justified. Instead, our Jona 
100 pounds. A fair rule, it would seem suited to widely varying conditions found ginning machinery, we have not yet policy is to weigh cotton onto wagons or — 
to me, is to pay 5 cents per 100 pounds over the Cotton Belt. However, there is so perfected it that it can take wet, green trucks as fast as it is picked, and whena David 
of seed cotton for every cent a pound no question that cotton cleaning machin- cotton and make a good sample from it. bale is finished it is rushed to the gin. 
lint is bringing. Thus if lint is selling at ery at our gins is becoming very efficient. Yet year after year, thousands of bales of This calls for a minimum of storage space, Whe 
10 cents, picking should be 50 cents per It is really remarkable how nice a sample wet cotton are rushed to the gins, where there is less expensive handling of seed In t 
100; if lint is 15 cents, picking should be our best gin equipment can now turn out it is usually badly gin cut, with a loss of cotton, and opportunities for theft of seed cag 
75 cents, and so on. from a trashy, burry mass of seed cotton. from $5 to $25 a bale in consequence. If cotton are reduced. aves 
> 
' Whe 
i) 
How Long Will the Effects of Legumes Last? } « 
Achist 
XK) Saul’s 
How 
ARMERS frequently ask whether all ini - i The yields of cotton in 1928 presented ene 
, : nere isa erinite Carry-over O itrogen Se. . Jon 
the nitrogen in a crop of legumes S d Y Aub Fi d in Table 2 show that all plots on which fightin 
turned under is used by the first crop or econ ear, AuDuUrN Finds legumes had grown in 1925, 1926, and 
whether there is a carry-over of nitrogen 1927 produced more cotton than the check - 
that bewefits the second crop. Although plots, which grew no legumes. The ayv- T 
farmers and county agents from all parts 7 By R. Y. BAILEY . ; erage increase of the legume plots over of 
of Alabama have reported some striking Assistant Agronomist, Alabama Experiment Station the check plots was 224 pounds of seed planat 
second-year effects from winter legumes, cotton per acre. the er 
there were no actual experimental results : ay ; ‘ ; ; : Ther 
along this line until 1928. The dates of planting corn, beginning which would naturally result in a light The increases in 1928 due to legumes son, A 
Th a Se Hiei en with the early-turned plot, were April 5, carry-over value. turned in 1925, 1926, and 1927 would In re 
e severe freeze in ary é : . tran 
: : , April 20, and May 1. Two plots adjacent : mnsg' 
killed the monantha vetch and annual yel- He, joel, ‘oamal avd ene & someab = the _That plot that received 400 pounds of shongeen — ee ae b> Philist 
low melilotus on two experiments at Au- _ = |. : a nitrate of soda produced only 2.2 bushels “ : acavy rains iate in May camp 
: same time as the vetch plot and fertilized i ‘n 1928 th ; early in June leached some of the nitro- ment i 
burn. Immediately after the freeze the |. “Re “¥ , i f ly. O,cornm per acre more in than the : - Saul, 
4 with nitrate of soda. The rate of apply . 2 gen out of the soil. As evidence that , 
land devoted to these, experiments was ;.,, slate of cate wes nee ote te adjacent plot on which vetch was turned Sectieas inate alin 1 de in “a g 
. : . g soda ‘ as y eS 4 g < place, analyses made i the pr 
plowed to destroy the scattered plants that lateness of turning the adjacent vetch late. laboratory of samples of soi n from As Sa 
were not killed by cold. Vetch had been y Pp soil take 
y : peas plot. Planting was done at the usual In another experiment vetch and annual these plots on July 21, 1928, showed that appear 
grown on the land the three years before —— ° i . 4 : broken 
. pee” : dates and nitrate of soda applied at the yellow melilotus were grown the three 73 per cent of the nitrogen found in the ge 
the freeze in an experiment comparing ; ‘1 1928 ly diff ‘ >: , . lg 
wetch turned at different dates for corn usual rates in 1928. The only difference years preceding the freeze. The legumes first 32 inches of soil was 16 to 32 inches a test | 
: ; : below the surface. Analyses also showed uel 13: 


in the experiment in 1928 and other years 


were turned under and followed by cot- 


eal poe bs yaely — was the loss of the vetch on the vetch ton. Table 2 shows the average yields of that 38 per cent of the nitrogen found was 
April 15 The aie hs Plots 4 8 all 12 plots. The details of this experiment and green legumes turned under the three 24 to 32 inches below the surface of the fa 


in Table 1 show light, medium, and heavy 
growths turned under. 
TABLE 1.—EFFECT OF VETCH TURNED IN 


the yields of corn in 1928 are shown in 
Table 1. 


The average quantities of vetch turned 
under on Plots 4,8, and 12 the three years 


years before the freeze and the yields of 
cotton in 1928. It should be noted that 
no nitrogen was applied to any plot in 
this experiment. The difference between 


soil. Further evidence of leaching was 
the fact that plants on the plots that re- 
ceived no nitrogen in any form and those 
on the legume plots showed no difference 


S 
Pe 


1925, 1926, AND 1927 ON THE YIELDS OF . 4 r e 
CORN IN 1928 nobeve the tenes cuntninel Geek os wah the fees of 4° check ae and the pa in size and color before the last of June. shall 
n§5 $$ § $ nitrogen as 250, 500, and 750 pounds of Ume Plots was due to the nitrogen in the iii 1 secussed’ sie mighty 

’ ka £5 Ge. 23 Sine ms oe * Ide residue from previous crops of legumes. Although the results discussed above our 
ra s#x 23 €2 3&2. nitrate of soda per acre. The yields pre- : in 9 1 ceil ot ” re 
a seh cs 22 ss sented in Table 1 show that there was z 2 ‘ ,, are for only one year, and theretore © Luk 
=f x i as 1 | Pe ng sii i aS TABLE 2—EFFECT OF VETCH AND AN- conclusive, they are very interesting. If a 
Ss eo2 83 8-5 #23 cnough nitrogen carried over from these NUAL YELLOW MELILOTUS TURNED Sa -. tine show come | 

3 $4 San 60S «6 SE" penal erodes of veteh to ered “ee IN 1925, 192, AND 1927 ON THE YIELD further experiments along this line sho im 
Fy As B22 as FAR Ses Prev - 06 b ' raage 0 produce sn M- OF COTTON IN 192 that the average carry-over effect of 4 i ( 
1,5 April S ..... sseeee sata 6.1 Ple 4 “ aan. ry \ “nah, per wie ry Av. yield crop of legumes the second year is as great cent 

; pen ; ee ee pod posed Py vi 24 , © Plot 12. eee ve eee : green Pounds of seed as was the case in 1928, we will have al- 
4 tApril 5 ..... 4,629 — —_ = = “ - iichutaal pecrageol pion el — other good reason for recommending the 

oe eee we oa! fen Except in the case of the 200-pound ap- me > a tis bisa = a use of winter legumes in the cropping 
6 SS 200 2.0 12.6 : : e nitrate : - mains os te i, See 3 en ao eae ° ul ' 
7 —s.... ..... a as me plication of nitrate of soda in the early 2 aad 8.983 204 101 system. Under these conditions it wo “i t 
8 April 20 .... 8147 ... 28.9 19.5 planting and the 400-pound application in 5 Vetch ..... 10,713 348 245 be possible to grow a crop of winter leg- tiul 
ae eee .. 12.9  .... the late planting, the vetch plots produced 6 Melilotus . 10,010 308 205 umes every other year and turn undef useful 
SS eee 200 «25.0 «12.1. +more corn in 1928 than the adjacent plots 8 Vetch ..... 11,393 426 323. enough nitrogen to supply the needs Bill C 
11 ES ere 400 36.8 21.1 fertitined with nitrat f d I ties 9 Melilotus . 4,810 348 245 he & d ‘all d the ly do 

YS “Ss See 12,014 ... 34.6 23.9 ees Wen ae & OF . : yao +The yields for 1926 were not determined. the first crop and materially reduce ha 
+Date of turning vetch, March 25; tApril 5; Sen from Table 1 that the yield of vetch — 41997 yield only. , quantity of commercial nitrogen neces ~ Ve g 
s 


$April 15. 


on the plot that was turned early was low, 


§Increase over yield of check plots. 





sary for the second crop. 
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David and Jonathan 


(Lesson for August 24, 1930: Read I Samuel 
18:1-4; 19:1-7; all of chapter 20; and II Samu- 
] 1:25-27. Golden text: Proverbs 18:24.) 

I 

Who were David and Jonathan and for what 
were they noted? 

David, the shepherd boy, became a king of 
Judah and Israel. Jonathan was the son of 
King Saul. The two were noted for the great 
affection which bound them together. 

Il 

How did David come to meet Jonathan? 
During a war between the Philistines and 
Saul’s army, the boy David visited the camp. 
Goliath, a Philistine giant, was challenging 
the army in single combat. David accepted the 
defiance and slew Goliath with his sling. For 
this he was welcomed by Saul and taken 
into his court. 

Ill 

What followed David’s victory over Goliath? 
David was taken to Gibeah, Saul’s capital, 
where he was made an attendant of the king, 
singing to him and playing upon his harp. 

IV 

What proposition did Saul make to David 
when he asked for the hand of Michal? 
David wished the hand of Michal, daughter 
of Saul. The king promised his consent if 
David slew 100 Philistines. David slew 200 
Philistines, but Saul withheld his consent, 

Vv 


What attitude did Saul take against David 
as madness overcame him? 
David’s exploits made him tremendously 
popular with the people. As he grew more 
popular, David found that Saul eyed him with 
jealousy and growing distrust. At last the 
king twice sought to kill young David and 
failed only by the narrowest margin. 

VI 
What did Jonathan do in this extremity? 


Jonathan went to Saul and interceded for 
David. Saul promised to respect his son’s 
wishes, but his promises came to naught. 


David again was seen to be in danger. 
Vil 

What was the result? 

In this complication, David was smuggled 
from court by Jonathan and Michal. With a 
few faithful followers he concealed himself in 
caves. and rocks while Saul pursued him. 

VIII 
Where did David hide during his exile? 


After a time, David sought protection of 
Achish of Gath, where he remained safe until 
Saul’s death. 

IX 

How did Jonathan die? 


Jonathan died in the battle of Esdraelon, 
fighting beside his father. 


A Correction 
bay following letter from J. T. Linton 


of North Carolina requires no ex- 
planation, and we thank him for calling 
the error to our attention :— 


There is an error in the Sunday School Les- 
son, August 16° issue. 


In reply to question II it is stated that Saul 

transgressed against Jehovah by attacking the 
Philistines before Samuel had arrived in the 
camp to offer sacrifice. The correct state- 
ment is that Samuel delayed his coming until 
aul, seeing that the people were deserting 
him, grew impatient and took upon himself 
the priest’s office and offered the sacrifice. 
As Saul made an end of his offering, Samuel 
appeared and told Saul that as he (Saul) had 
broken the Lord’s commandment his king- 
dom should not continue. The incident was 
atest by God of Saul’s obedience. See I Sam- 
uel 13:8-14, 


Javorite ible Verses 


As Reported by Our Readers 
SALMS 91:1—He that dwelleth in 
the secret place of the Most High 

shall abide under the shadow of the Al- 
mghty. (An Old Testament favorite in 
our recent questionnaire.) 

Luke 19:20—For the son of man is 
come to seek and to save that which is 
lost. (4 New Testament favorite in our 
recent questionnaire.) 


ah 


AJE HAVE enjoyed your paper for 

the past year and think it a won- 
derful farm paper. There are so many 
Useful articles in it and we also enjoy 
ill Casper and Pickin’s. We could hard- 
Y do without your paper now that we 
ve got so used to it—Ernest Ree, Ar- 
Sas. 


VANISHING MAGNETS 


Now that skirts are getting longer, many 
men are afraid their eyes are on their last 
legs.—Life. 

UNIVERSAL GOAT 
Caller—““Who’s the responsible man here?” 
Office Boy—“If you mean the fellow that 

gets the blame, it’s me.’”—Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

VICTIM IDENTIFIED 
Kit—“But anyway, dear, we must give Jack 

credit for getting her a nice engagement 
ring.” 

Kat—“Oh, no, we needn’t—the jeweler’s given 
him credit for that.”—Sydney Bulletin. 


LIFE IS LIKE THAT 


She—“Have you any poor relations?” 

He—“‘Not one that I know of.” 

She—‘“‘Have you rich relations?” 

He—“Not one that knows me.”—Faun (Vi- 
enna). 


HIGH, WIDE, AND HANDSOME 


Plebe—“‘Do you make life-size enlargements 
from snapshots?” 

Photographer—“That’s our specialty.” 

“Fine; here’s a picture I took of the Grand 
Canyon.”—Annapolis Log. 


HE BLEEDS WORDS 


Buck—“‘Can you give me a definition of an 
orator?” 

Private—“Sure. He’s the fellow who’s al- 
ways ready to lay down your life for his 
country.’’—Kennebec Journal. 


BOY WHO MADE GOOD 

“What do you regard as the best speech 
you ever made?” 

“I haven’t any prefcrence,” answered Sen- 
ator Sorghum, “but the ones that afforded 
me most satisfaction were my various speeches 
of acceptance.’—Washington Star. 


FIRST COME BEST SERVED 


An old darky was tending the coats up- 
stairs in the Governor’s mansion. He no- 
ticed a prominent politician tumbling them 
over, looking under the bed and so on, 

“Kin I help you, suh?” 

“I can’t find my new hat; paid ten dollars 
for it yesterday.” 

“Bless you suh, All the new hats bin gone 
over an hour or mo’.””—Boston Transcript. 


SYMPATHY 


It was the first real snowstorm of the year 
and the teacher felt it her duty to warn her 
pupils before she dismissed them. “Boys 
and girls should be very careful to avoid 
colds at this time of year,” she began sol- 
emnly. “I had a darling little brother only 
seven years old. One day he went out in the 
snow with his new sled and caught cold. 
Pneumonia set in and in three days he was 
dead.” The schoolroom was quiet. Then a 
youngster in the back row asked: 

“Where’s his sled?” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE Y— Sonvright, ofa by 
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and with every pound give to each purchaser 
all of the following high grade pure food 
} products ; pound Baking Powder, large bottle 
Vanilla, box Corn Starch, pound Cane Sugar 

] box Baking Soda, box of Cocoa, box Dessert 

@i Jelly, box Pepper and jar Prepared Mustard 
»¥j (as per plan 1222) and this full size, hand- 
decorated Horn of Plenty Dinner 

ours, Absolutely Free. Hundreds of 
eS) other Premiums such as Furniture, Rugs, 
- —— pee Sete, Wenrtes Sppers. etc., or Big 
YD SS Cas mmission. ou can also sell House- 
ns | hold Supplies, Toilet Articles, Jewelry, etc. 


SEND NO MONEY 
WE TRUST YOU 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


You have nothing to risk. Our Iron-Clad 
guarantee insures Absolute Satisfaction and 
aSquareDeal. During our 33 years in busi- 
ness we have established an honest and de- 
pendable reputation, and are known as 
the World’s Greatest Premium- House. 


Write Today for Big Free Catalog 
and Information. 


THE PERRY G. MASON CO., 
Dept. 564 Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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10 Pc. Full Size Silver Aluminum Set including 
large Preserving Kettle, Mixing Bowl, Sauce 
Pan, Pudding Pan, Pie Pan, Cake Pan, Dipper. 
Graduated Measuring Cup, Salt and Pepper 
Shakers, given FREE besides Dinner Set, 
for promptness. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


EXTRA 
PRESENT 


FREE 































BESIDES 
DINNER SET 











Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. If in 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in e Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsat- 

isfactory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund 
cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if 
such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We can- 
not try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


































Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
W ATER Your Choice Send NO 
of Ladies’ or 
Gents’ models. 
iichly engraved 
1 frases. 
and lots of it Jeweled po 
ments. Guaranteed 
for the home and stock can accurate. Rich beauty. 


Send No ptonee—-9ay only , 

and postage on arrival. 
$325 Money back if not delighted. 
BRADLEY, H-396 Newton, MASS. 


be smoot by a CHAL- 
LENGE 27 Self-Oiling Wind- 
mill. The cheapest power 
on earth. Works night and 
day, Winter or Summer. 
Requires oiling but once a 
year. Timken Roller Bear- 
ings, Ball Bearing Turnta- 
ble. Runs in the lightest 
winds. 

An ideal outfit for fire pro- 
tection. Also provides water 
under pressure for your bath 
room, sink, etc. Tanks are 
made of the best cypress and 
will last a life-time. 


Challenge Co. 


Batavia, Illinois 
Distributed by 


Georgia Cotton Growers Codperative Ass’n., 
74 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


FARM WATER SYSTEM FINANCE CO., 
Monroeville, Ala. 
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Advertise Your 


Seeds, Plants and 
Farm Products 


IN THE 


Classified Columns 


IT PAYS 





A PASSEL o' PREACHERS 
FUH DINNUH KIN po 
Mo’ DAMAGE “To Yo' 
CHICKEN Roos’ DAN 
ALL DE MINKS EN 


Ay 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Ef you makes money ’nough to have a 
good time on, you don’ nevuh have no 
time to have a good time! 
































SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 








See Classified Pages for Rates | 











Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid rae? 

prices. FREE SAMPLES. ~ f mJ —_—_— 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. ~7 Warxins Proouc s : 
Dept. P-7 Savannah, Ga. , - e 











TREE 


poor 












WATKINS MAN 


No Capital Required to Run 
Grocery Store on Wheels 


gre XoU Be a Watkins Dealer. Operate 


y back if youcanbuyit | your own store on wheels. Sup- 
audyou keep the watch for yout | ply demand for World's Largest 
trouble! Solid gold effect case, ling Vanilla, coffee, necessary 
Richly en- food products, soaps, cleansers, 











FREE 
BookTellsHow 
things people want and use every day. 60 year 


guaranteed 25 years 


reputation and 7200 successful dealers assure 
‘our success. Watkins known everywhere. Earn 
5.00 to $50.00 a week from the start. We 
furnish credit. Show you how. Mail coupon 
for big free book of facts. 


J. R. WATKINS CO., Rural Sales Dept., 


ev back guaranteed and 
keep the wateh, too! That'’show 
cj sure | am that you'll be delight- 
oy ed. Use coupon or any postal and 
/ wear it 10 days at my expense. 














cna i 65 West Iowa Ave., 
GiVEN Memphis, Tenn. 
LEY, Bidg. H-397 WN . MASS. Your name 
accept Free). Will on 

ee Pege Ph ger, Seed Meet Gelishted and i keep the watch for mp 

trouble. Addr 

Wame occccce-ccccccccccsscose ececccend ecccecccocee 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 


Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


inch in table below. 


Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many 
Additional 


Note rates per 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 








Editien— |Cireulation—| States Cevered— Regular Classified— |Dispiay Classi fied— 
-Alabama .. 105, 000 Ga., Ala., and Fis....... Te per word $7.00 per inch 

— eteascones 150,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma 9c per word $8.50 per inch 
Carolinas-Virginis 150,000 N. C., 8. C., and Va 10¢ per word $9.50 per inch 
Mississippi Valley. 115,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 7e per word $7.00 per inch 
yo oF 80,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 6c per word $4.50 per inch 
All five editions. 600,000 Whole South ........... 35¢ per word $32.50 per inch 








Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Als. 











Farms For Sal Rent Spinach 
ar s or a e or Spinach Seed.—Virginia Blight Resistant, vonstested 
Alabama oot. Write for prices. Geo. Tait & Sons, Inc 
CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 4 
Our specialty. Sad puree, hi rite for book- Turnips 
lis Buchanan’s Imported Purple Top Turnip.--Finest 
HOMESTE AD L AND ‘COMPANY grown. Pound 50c; 5, $2.25; 10, $4; postpaid. Cata- 
Box 2554; Phone 7-4141; Birmingham, Ala. logue free. Dealers’ write, Buchanan’s, Memphis, 
So aT Es ————_ Tennessee. 
Five room cottage on paved highway, new and po ee 
ern. Splendid land, about 25 acres. Sell all you raise . 
right at your door. Located within 10 miles of aout Miscellaneous Seeds 
gomery, Good location for filling station on premises. 
Only substantial payment will be considered. If in- ose te —" om pare £5.00, Rmeet Gores 
ogy A jased Mrs. L. W. Hunter, Pratt- jf not satisfied. George Bowman. Concordia, Kansas. 
ville, a. atmont J dl . 








Texas 

Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For tilustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 








Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE TRCHASB OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is Gaus to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 


Tomato. Collard 
$1, 1,000; ex- 














Every variety extra large Cabbage, 
plants. 250, 60c; 500, $1; DeePRie. 
pressed. R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. 

Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dutch Cabbage plants, 
Also Collard plants. $1.25 thousand, mailed; 75c thou- 
sand, expressed. Gainesville Plant Farms, Gainesville, 
Georgia. 








plants; New Stone, 
roots wrapped, expert packing; Cab- 
famous Cabbage-heading Collard. 
1,000, $1.40; postpaid, Clyde Mad- 


Guaranteed, well rooted, 8-inch 
Marglobe Tomato; 
bage, Wakefields; 
300, 60c; 600, $1; 
dox, Buford, Ga. 


Poultry and Eggs 


Custom Hatching.—2% cents an egg in lots of 200. 
Let us hatch your eggs while eggs are cheap. Have 
fryers by Christmas. We guarantee a good hatch from 
fresh and fertile eggs. Have your eggs arrive here 
every Tuesday and Friday. Evergreen Hatchery, Ever- 
green, Ala. State accredited hatchery. 





LARGE POULTRY FARM 
Stocked with 4,000 Extra Fine White Leg- 


horns. Two 24,000 egg Mammoth Incu- 
bators in large cellar, 20x100 feet; three 
dwellings and barn; 1,200 feet Laying 


Houses, some 20 feet and some 16 feet wide; 
several Brooder Houses and equipment for 
same. All houses piped with city water. 
On paved highway only 6 miles from Bir- 
mingham city limits. Great sacrifice for 
quick sale. 

D. TRUCKS, ENSLEY, ALABAMA 





Baby Chicks 


Reduced Prices—Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons; 
100: heavy mixed, $9; postpaid. Live delivery. 
Farms, Waycross, Ga. 


$9.50, 
Satilla 





chicks ordered now. 


A substantial saving on fall 
Hamilton’s Electric 


Write for our prices and terms. 
Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. 





Now Ready for Fall and Winter.—Frostproof Cabbage 
plants, Georgia Cabbage-Collard plants; Greater Balti- 
more, Stone, Matchless Tomato plants. Price: 500 for 
$1; 1,000 for $1.50; shipped c.o.d. For plants and 
postage send no money, pay the postman. Sand Moun- 
tain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 





Nursery Stock 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Big easy money im Papershell Pecan trees. Bass 
trees bear early, make big yields. Planting guide and 
catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Seeds al 


Sell your ante the easy and profitable way—use 
classified ad 




















Austrian Winter Peas 

Austrian Peas and Vetch. Lamberts, Darlington, 
Alabama. 

For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas and _ Monantha 
Vetch, immediate and fall shipment. V. R. Bus 
Albany, Ga. 

For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Mo- 


mantha Vetch. Write for prices. Snelson Seed Com- 


pany, Athens, Ga. 





We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 
world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 





Cotton 
15 CENTS PER POUND FOR YOUR 
COTTON 


To any son or daughter of an Alabama, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Florida, Louisiana or Arkan- 
sas farmer, we will pay 15 cents per pound for mid- 
dling cotton to be applied on tuition in our fully 
accredited College upon delivery of warehouse re- 
ceipt. This offer limited. ACT NOW! Write for 
free large gatalog and further details. 
ALVERSON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
First Avenue Birmingham, Ala. 
Oats 


Nortex Pedigreed Seed Oats, seven to thirty bushels 
more per acre, State originated, state inspected, state 
tested, state certified. Averaged 75 bushels per acre 
1930 crop. Sealed bags. Pedigreed Grain Association, 
Denton, Texas. 


2021 





Baby Chic ks.—Big “husky fellows from blood tested 
flocks. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. Priced right. Write 
your wants at once. Florence Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 


Chicks 54%c Up.—Big, healthy, quick maturing mon- 





ey makers. Purebred. Two weeks guarantee to live. 
Leading varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 
525, Clinton, 





ATTENTION, PLEASE! 
Remember that only the best chicks can 
make you money now. So get yours from 

MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 


State Accredited No. 3, Florence, Alabama 


Prompt shipment, prepaid, live delivery guaran- 
teed at these low prices: 25 50 100 
Leghorns and R. I. Reds ...... $2.75 $5.50 $ 9.50 


Barred Rocks, Jersey Black Giants, 














Buff Orpingtons, W. Wyandottes 3.00 6.00 11.00 
Mixed for Broilers ............ 2.50 4.50 8.50 
Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 5%c up. 

Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guarante:1 Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 
Leghorns 
Pullets from heavy layers, 225 eges up; Tancreds. 
Leghorn Farms, Linden, a. 


8 weeks, T5e. 





Plymouth Rocks 


Fishel strain. Young 
Mec Kee Brewton, Ala. 
April cockerels from Booth’s 
each f.o.b. Simon Peter- 


White Rocks.—State accredited; 
cocks $4; cockerels $3. C. B 


Pedigreed Barred Rock 
300 ege AAA matings; $1.25 
son, Douglas, Ga. 





Ducks 


Live decoy Ducks, $1 each. F. 
olis, Ala. 


H. Sparks, Demop- 


Two or More Breeds 


cockerels. Black Giants and Buff Minorcas. 
Pleasanton, Kansas. 


Pullets, 
Thomas Farms, 








Livestock 


breeder of Essex hogs and White Leg- 
_Pigs, 3 to 4 months old, $15; or two 


5 months old pullets and cockerels, 75c 


J. F. Flowers, 
horn_ chickens. 
for $25. 4 to 











Peanuts 


Runner Peanuts.—Selected, recleaned; fine for roast- 
ing; $4 hundred pounds. Arnold & Strickland, Clio, 








Alabama. 

Rye 
Abruzzi Rye, $1.35: Carolina Rye, $1.25. Dickey 
Feed (o., Murphy, N. C 
Abruzzi Rye; tested seed; less money. Write for 
prices. H. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C. 





Clean Georgia, 2% bushel bag, $3.40; Fancy Abruzzi, 
$4; Winter Barley, $3.50. Geo. W. Heard, Box 136, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Buchanan’s New Crop Seed Rye. —Free_ from Johnson 
grass, wild onion, cheat. Bushel $1.15; 5. $5.50. Red 
Oats: bushel | 85e; 1 Wholesale ‘price list free. 

"8, 

















each. Brundidge, Ala. 
Chester Whites 
Special prices on registered Chester White &Spring 
boars and weanling pigs. Also Shepherd, Collie and 
Rat Terrier puppies. Chestnut Farm, Chanute, Kans. 
Duroc-Jerseys 
Durocs.—Bred gilts and re Salt Lick Farm, 
Hartford, Ky. 
Aberdeen- Angus 
For best eg noe cattle write Hugh San- 
ford, Mocksville, N. 
Herefords 
Polled Hereford heifers and yearling bulls. Lam- 
berts, Darlington, Ala. 





Sheep 


Fam ~ quan rams on approval. Donald Green, Oakland, 
nois. 





Registered Southdown sheep. Fox Brothers, Sevier- 


ville. Tenn, 


Rabbits 
Raise Chinchilla Rabbits for food ana fur. Cata- 
logue upon request. Licensed registrar. Sarata Fur 


Farm, Vicksburg. Miss. 





Two or More Breeds 


Hampshire hogs; registered. Young 


Guernsey cattle, 
Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 


bulls and Hampshire pige. 
Mississippi 





Dogs 


Rat Terriers, pee Terriers. 
Box P, Pana, 


Scotch Collie 
companion and 
dog. Females $10; 
Idlewild Plantation, 


Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 





an Beautiful, intelligent; ideal 
guard; alert watchdogs; perfect herd 
males $15. Wm. T. McLaughlin, 
Sawyerville, Ala. 








Miscellaneous 


- 

Over 5,000 advertisers have used Classified Ads. in 
Progressive Farmer this year. You will find it prof- 
itable to follow their example. 





Corn Harvesters 


poor man’s price—only 
Free catalog show- 
Salina, Kansas. 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., 





Farm Machinery 


2-row mule-drawn dusting machine on market, 
$35. Best engine power steel Hay Press, $255. Best 
horse power Steel Press, $135 Write for cuts and 
detailed information, Fully guaranteed, Martin Mfg. 
Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Best 





Honey 
Delicious extracted Honey. 5-pound cans 85c; 10- 
pound cans $1.50; delivered. Lamberts, Darlington, 
Alabama, 





New crop pure table Honey: six 5-pound cans $2.95; 





six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 
Kodak Finishing 
White Co., 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. | 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 


Developing free. Prints 4c to 6c. F. G. Kirk, 
Pratt City, Ala., Box 123. Return postage prepaid. 


Brombergs, poy Eastman agents, Birmingham, 
Alabama, develop roll film free. Deluxe pictures, four 
to six cents each. 


Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
films developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
7. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Films Developed.—Special trial offer: any size lodak 
film developed 5c; prints 3 cents each Trial 6x10 en- 
largement in handsome folder, 40c. Overnight service. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
Virginia. 





Wilson Studio, 























Of Interest to ‘Women 


Special.—Ladies’ Rayon Hose, 12 pairs $1.60; post- 


paid. Slightly imperfect. Send 20c for sample pair 
hose and bargain list. Scott Distributing Company, 
Asheboro, N. C. 





Patents 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents, Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered ge § Napanee 77-3 
Security Bank Building, Washington, . 





Schools and Colleges 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 





Tobacco 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Mild red leaf chewing, 10 pounds 
$2.25. Smoking: 10, $1.75. A. F. Garner, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 





Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best smoking 
20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 


Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 


_Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 
picked chewing, $2.20; 10 pounds mellow smoking, $1.60. 
You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality. Chewing 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking: 10, $1.75. Pipe 














free. Pay postman, United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
Want to Buy 

Old Envelopes, Stamps, used before 1880. Splendid 

prices paid. Information postpaid. R. Rice, 2652 

Asbury Ave., Evanston, 1. 





Wanted.—Pecans of all kinds. Highest market prices. 
Write for information. Southern Pecan Growers’ Co- 
operative Association, Albany, Ga. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and — = i . i job. The cost to 
you is small. en. For free booklet 
write Nashville ‘Auto. School, Dent. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Agents Wanted 














Fruit Trees for Sale, — ovate wanted, Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord. Ga 
Earn money gathering Roots, ute and Plants of 


Botanical 9, New Haven, Conn. 


Toilet Articles, Flavor- 


value. Booklet free. 





Get our free sample case. 








ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83, St. Louis, Mo. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 


Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, teachers 
and others. Profitable and pleasant. An excellent side 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
Concord, Ga. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mencdets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils, Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted.—Men or women who will solicit sub- 
scriptions in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida for The 
Progressive Farmer-Southern Ruralist. Must have car 
and be willing to travel in country. Best proposition 
ever offered. You can make a good income represent- 
ing the oldest and largest circulated farm paper in the 
South. Experience unnecessary. If interested write, 
giving two references, to Circulation Manager, The 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birming- 
ham. Ala 











The Progressive Fa 





| UNCLE FRED'S COLUMN | 


| By G. F. HUNNICUTT 
sd 
The Tobacco Sales at Douglas 


SPENT August 5 and 6 at Douglas, 

Ga., attending the tobacco sales aq 
mingling’ with the farmers of Coffee and 
the adjoining counties. They have fiye 
big tobacco warehouses at Douglas and 
the floors of all these warehouses were 
covered with tobacco. They have two 
sets of buyers but they couldn't ge 
around in one day and two warehouses 
would have to wait until the next day for 
their sale. 

Of course the farmers were dissatisfied 
as to prices. Although prices were some 
better than during the first week, still the 
greater part of the tobacco sold for under 
10 cents. Once in a while I would see a 
farmer who would have extra good to. 
bacco and he would get prices ranging 
from 15 to 20 cents. I saw several who 
made an average around 17 cents. These 
farmers would come out but the majority 
will not clear one dollar from their to. 
bacco crop. 

I always want to be fair to all parties 
concerned and I asked some of the buy- 
ers what was the matter with the market, 
They said the principal cause of the low 
price is the lack of an export demand. 
Last year the export buyers took nearly 
half of the Georgia crop but this season 
they are not buying 10 per cent. The re. 
volt over in India against the British Goy- 
ernment is the chief trouble. The people 
of India have been large consumers of 
American tobacco and this demand was 
cut off. 





In talking with the farmers they all say 
the acreage will be cut materially next 
year. I hope so, but the trade has little 
confidence in the farmers when it comes 
to acreage reduction. The trouble is, cot- 
ton is bringing only 10 cents and this cash 
crop does not offer any greater profit. It 
seems to me that the chief source of re- 
lief lies in cutting down the overhead ex- 
pense. 


The farmers of old Coffee County have 
made a good crop of tobacco, corn, beans, 
and cotton. When I looked over the farms 
it seemed strange that any farmer could 
have such crops and not be prosperous. 
Over half of the North and West are 
suffering from the severest drouth ever 
known. There the farmers are burnt up. 
Down in the Southeast the farmers have 
made a wonderful crop and they are suf- 
fering from overproduction and low prices. 
Isn’t it a mess? It seems strange but it 
is death either way—not to make a crop 
and to make a good one. However, the 
farmers of Coffee County are blest in hav- 
ing’ plenty to eat. 


Aunt filet fays 


By R. QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“T tried pajamas once, but a woman 
0 my age an’ lines feels more respect 
able in somethin’ shaped more like 4 
tent.” 


“I thought maybe that specialist conll 
find what was wrong with me, but # 
doctor don’t use big words like that Lf 
less he’s hidin’ his ignorance.” 
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| LITTLE FARM EXPERIENCES 


| 
By J. WILLIAM FIROR | 
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omens, 











Selling Peaine Direct to Consumers 
HAT do you think of this? It is 
my plan to start this fall selling 

pecans by mail. I shall put up a stand- 
ardized package containing three pounds 
of nuts and sell them 
to city people in the 
North and East at $1 
a package. What is 
the best way to get 
in touch with those 
who might want to 
buy Southern paper- 
shell pecans at rea- 
sonable prices ?” 





There is something 


J. W. FIROR ‘ ’ 

in direct marketing 

that fires our imagination. The elimina- 
tion of the middleman has become a 


philosophy with some of us. The price 
paid by consumers for farm products 
looks too high when compared with the 
price the farmer receives. But, it should 
be remembered that sometimes a con- 
sumer will pay a dime for the product 
and 25 cents for services that go with 
the product. However, that is another 
angle to the question asked above. 


In the first place, for any farmer who 
will take the time and who has the pa- 
tience there is an opportunity in direct 
marketing. He should be willing to fol- 
low certain well established practices. He 
should realize that it will cost something 
to develop and carry on direct selling. It 
will be necessary to advertise, to solicit 
orders, to write letters. For direct sell- 
ing it is usually a good scheme to figure 
on offering the product at twice its farm 
value. If pecans are worth 25 cents a 
pound, one will come nearer making a 
success of mail order selling by asking 
50 cents delivered than 33 cents. A good 
way to start is to get the daily paper of 
some city where one wants to sell. Make 
up a list of names from those appearing 
in the paper from time to time. If the 
city is large it will be necessary to get the 
addresses. It will take some time to make 
up such a list. Then one should write a 
good circular letter stating clearly, simply, 
end concisely what he intends offering. 
This letter should not be too long— one 
page is best. By getting a line of cus- 
tomers who are satisfied, one’s number of 
customers will increase. A classified ad 
should help to bring in orders. 


Every individual order must be dealt 
with promptly, courteously, and effec- 
tively. 


There is an opportunity in this plan or 
method of marketing pecans and other 
farm products. The farmer following it 
should be a good salesman, a careful 
keeper of accounts, and patient enough to 
build a business. From such a plan profits 
have usually been good. 


THE ORIENTAL FRUIT MOTH 
By DR. T. H. McHATTON 
Horticulturist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 


ee | 


RCHARDISTS in the South, as well 

as in other sections of the United 
States, are greatly interested in this com- 
paratively new pest. Only during recent 
years has this moth been of import ance : 
last season it was quite serious in certain 
Georgia peach orchards and the growers 
have been inquiring about it constantly. 











It makes wormy fruit, and unfortu- 
nately no sprays yet developed have held 
it in check. It seems that the caterpillar 
does not use the first few mouthfuls of 
skin, but discards them and goes immedi- 
ately into the flesh of the fruit; conse- 
quently no arsenical spray kills it. In- 
festation is also found at the terminal 
tnd of tender twigs; the insect enters 
them causing a bushy foliage and an ex- 
Wation of gum on the peach. Not only 
are peaches affected, but apples as well. 


ERIOUS drouths local in extent 

are not unusual but it is not often 
that the country is gripped by a drouth 
as nearly nation-wide as has been the 
present drouth. It is this that makes 
the situation all the more serious. 
While the cotton crop of the South ap- 
parently will be slightly less than that 
of 1929 there is little promise of much 
improvement in prices; on the other 
hand, the drouth has so shortened the 
corn, hay, and other feed crops of the 
nation that prices are already mount- 
ing and are very likely to go much 
higher. 


It behooves the Southern farmer 
then to avoid as much as_ possible 
spending low-priced cotton money for 
high-priced hay and grain. How can 
he do it? For one thing, he can cut 
and save for hay every patch of crab- 
grass, swamp grass, Johnson grass, or 
other grass on his farm. Maybe the 
dry weather made it impossible to 
plant the stubble fields and there is a 
grass crop there worth saving. Sweet 
potato vines if properly cured have 





Save All Grass and Forage 


been found to make fair hay. 

The man who has a silo can ensile 
his corn, and in this way save ear, 
fodder, and stalks—all in a palatable 
form for the livestock. Corn as silage 
returns about one third more as feed 
than when fed in the ear. The large 
majority of farmers, who have no 
silos, can still cut and shock their corn 
and thus save a much larger quantity 
of feed than would be obtained by har- 
vesting only the ears. 

Plans can be made now to get in rye 
and oats at the first opportunity which 
will provide some grazing by late fall 
and through the winter and then make 
an early feed crop next spring. Right 
now is the time to place orders for 
seed. 

Any who think it not worth while 
to save every bit of roughage possible 
should remember that a bale of 13-cent 
cotton doesn’t go very far when it 
must be spent for $30, $40, and $45 a 
ton hay or equally as high corn and 
other concentrates. 








The spring plowing of the peach or- 
chard js being recommended in the South ; 
soil should be turned at least five or six 
inches. In those sections where peaches 
are the only fruit grown, it is hoped that 
the Oriental fruit moth will not be very 
serious. The insect will have a hard time 
locating foodafter the harvest of the El- 
berta and the twigs harden up so rapidly 
that they will almost be immune to infes- 
tation, consequently’ the numbers going 
through the winter should be so small 
that the pest should not be very serious. 

In those sections where other fruits, as 
the apple, supply food until the fall, en- 
tirely another picture is presented. Where 
apples and peaches are grown commer- 
cially in the same neighborhood, the Ori- 
ental fruit moth bids fair to be a serious 
menace to the business. 





‘TESTING OF SEED BY THE DE-| 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE) 


By SETH P. STORRS 
Alabama State Commissioner of mpreeonee | 
1 


OOR seeds are vy more tion passing 

importance to the Alabama farmer, 
since he spends something more than 
$7,000,000 per year on this item in the 
production of his crops. 


Ala- 


agri- 


The seed law was first enacted in 
bama in 1917, was re-enacted in the 
cultural code of 1923 and again with 
slight changes in the code of 1927. An 
effort to enforce the seed law was made 
in 1925, when the department employed 
a man for testing and enforcement work, 
but for lack of equipment his work was 
of little value. 

The first real effort to put the seed law 
into effect began in 1928, when the Board 
of Agriculture authorized the establish- 
ment of the present Division of Seed 
Testing in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The seed law sets up certain standards 
of purity and germination for sowing 
seed when sold or offered for sale in 
quantities of five pounds or over. Prac- 
tically all seeds used by farmers are in- 
cluded «inder the provisions of this law. 
It also requires that such seeds must 
be sold or offered for sale properly la-~ 
beled and branded. The label must con- 
tain the commonly accepted name of the 
seeds and the bushel weight thereof; the 
approximate percentage by weight of pu- 
rity; the approximate total percentage of 
weed seeds contained with their names; 
and the approximate percentage of germi- 





nation of such seeds, together with the 
month and year in which they were tested. 


Mixtures of seeds are allowed under 
certain regulations, and must be sold as 


such mixture, and so labeled. 


In the attempted enforcement of the 
seed law, samples are taken officially, 
which are tested or analyzed, and in ad- 
dition any citizen of Alabama has the 


privilege of submitting samples for test- 
ing and analysis. 

There has not yet been time, of course, 
to measure accurately beneficial results 
from the enforcement of this law. So 
far its necessity has been proved and 
some progress made toward remedying 
unsatisfactory conditions. Some farm- 
ers have already had money refunded for 
worthless others have had seeds 
replaced without cost, and others have 
been given rebates sufficient to give them 
value received. 


seeds, 


The results obtained in seed testing so 
far have been gratifying. The first year’s 
work constituted mainly of advertising the 
services and showing the people what was 
intended to be done. Some improvement 
is also being seen in that more labels 
are evident than formerly. The germina- 
tion percentage of certain seeds, chiefly 
hairy vetch, has been brought to a higher 
standard. It is hoped that the next sea- 
son will find a still greater improvement 
in freedom from weeds, better germina- 
tion, and cleaner and purer seeds in gen- 
eral. 

It is intended by this department to 
make this division of work just as eff- 
cient as present scientific knowledge of 
the subject may make possible. The law 
enforced for practical results 
without entailing hardships or delays 
upon those involved. Both dealers and 
farmers are invited to take full advan- 
tage of the provisions of the law and of 
the equipment which now being in- 
stalled, well as of the services of a 
competent seed tester and analyst. 


will be 
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| FEEDING FOR YELLOW LEGS | 


By C. A. WHITTLE 
\ 





HE skin and flesh of chickens and the 

yolk of their eggs may be colored by 
the feed given. Since yellow legs and 
reddish yellow yolk are preferred by con- 
sumers to pale yellow and greenish skin 
and pale yellow yolks, the question of in- 
troducing coloring ingredients into the 
feed is one that may be of practical im- 
portance. 


Considerable work has been done by 
the Georgia Experiment Station on the 
relation of feed to egg and skin coloring 
particularly on the use of pimiento pep- 
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per factory waste, the station being’ lo- 
cated in a region where pimientos are 
grown and manufactured. 

Deepens Color of Egg Yolks, Beaks, 
and Skin.—The first study developed 
the fact that pimiento peppers in the 
feed gave yolks of eggs a deeper color or 
reddish tinge. Another study has just been 
concluded which shows that the pepper 
waste gives a deeper yellow to skin, feet, 
and beak as well as to the yolk of the 
egg. 

It was reported by Palmer and Kemp- 
ster in 1919 that chickens fed on yellow 
corn for 42 days had distinctly deeper 
yellow color of skin, beak, and yolk of 
eggs as a result. They attributed the pig- 
mentation to xanthophyll. At the Georgia 
Experiment Station it was found that pig- 
ments in red pepper acted in the same 
way. 

Effects on Hatchability of Eggs.— 
The investigations at the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station include the effect of the 
pimiento pepper waste on the hatchability 
of the eggs from hens receiving it in their 
ration, also if there was any effect on the 
vitality of the chicks as a result of this 
feed. Single Comb White Leghorns were 
used in the test, one group receiving a 
basal ration, another the same ration plus 
pepper waste. After eight davs of feed- 
ing the eggs for incubation were selected. 
Samples showed that the eggs from the 
hens fed pepper waste had characteris- 
tically reddish yolks. 

The eggs from both groups were placed 
in the same incubator at the same time 
and handled alike. The per cent of hatch 
of eggs from pimiento fed hens was 70.48 
and from the other group 68.39. 

Increases Vitality of Chicks—The 
effect of pepper on the vitality of chicks 
is shown by the fact that 100 per cent of 
the chicks from eggs of hens pimiento fed 
were raised through a six weeks’ period, 
whereas 94.23 per cent of the other group 
survived. 

When the chicks were hatched no dif- 
ference was noted in the color of the skin 
but a distinct difference was noted in 5 or 
6 days. 

Quantity Fed Determines Degree of 
Coloring. —To determine how much 
pimiento pepper is needed to give pigmen- 
tation of skin, flesh, and beak, different 
quantities were fed. Cockerels were found 
to develop higher coloring than pullets as 
a rule. The degree of coloring was in 
proportion to the amount of pepper fed. 
The rates were 1 part pimiento to 35 parts 
basal ration, 1 to 25 parts, and 1 to 10 
parts. The degree of coloring desired 
will determine which proportion to use. 

The pepper waste consists of cores and 
peelings of pimientos dried and ground 
into a powder. 


A discovery of scientific interest made 
by W. L. Brown, who is carrying on this 
work, is - that chickens make use of an- 
other carotinoid besides xanthopyll, that 
one being capsanthin. The results of the 
studies are being embodied in a bulletin 
of the Georgia Experiment Station at 
Experiment, Georgia. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


on RL OOOO 


REDUCED veces 
CERTIFI 


from 200 egg cockerels. ED cur ic KS de« 
ilvery, prepaid. PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 










Catalog Free Utility | Egg Bred Quality Master Bred 
Strain Strain train 
Leghorns -$ 8.00 $10.00 $13.00 
Anconas - 9.00 10.00 13.00 
‘ a ks 9.00 12.00 16.06 
Wyandottes 7. 8.00 | 2.00 15.00 
andottes.... ° . e 
Bf. Orpingtens...... 9.00 12.00 15.” 
Light Brahmas ...... 13.00 15.00 19.00 


Per: 100: Assorted $7.50; Large Assorted $8.00. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box {9| 2RENHAM, TEX, 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C. 0. D. CHICKS ** “°Wute,ige? "=" 


Eight and ten week om Baty Leghorn Pullets. Cata- 

gue Free. 

DRUMM EGG FARMS. HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
Get your chicks 

pn CHICKS c.0.D. before paying. 14 
best breeds; $1.00 down pens order— 

pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 


HATCHERE GE 
{> 
any time. Write for catalog. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
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All in the day’s work with a 


FORDSON 


A MAN in Missouri is pleased with the way his improved Fordson turns heavy 


sod. A wheat farmer of North Dakota tells how his new Fordson helped cut 





500 acres of grain this year in record time. Other Fordsons for other farmers 
are doing a dozen and one different jobs quickly, easily. The following new 
and modern features explain in part why the improved Fordson makes 
good at so many farm-power jobs. 

The engine can deliver 30 actual horse-power at 1100 r.p.m. at the belt. 
This provides more than ample power for the pulling and belt-power jobs on 


the farm. The high-tension magneto with enclosed impulse-starter coupling 





makes starting easy. The improved Fordson is equipped with hot-spot mani- 








fold and carburetor for gasoline. he cooling-system Ww ater-pump 1S driven Wheels are of strong, one-piece construction and mounted on taper 
a . i 6 roller bearings. Wheels are heavier than formerly. Front spindles, steere 

by a V-type fan belt. The air-washer holds enough water for the day’s run. iageren, searing eummestingweds ape Gt dreederendl tran eae 
steel. The front axle is drop-forged of carbon steel and heat treated. 


The filter that separates grit and carbon from the oil on the improved 





Fordson is easily cleaned—but should it get clogged, oil system will keep right 
on working. There is no complicated piping to get stopped up! Transmission 
is fitted with large roller bearings. The transmission brake is sixteen-plate 
multiple-dise with increased plate-surface. 

Gears shift easily from increased clutch release movement. Rear-wheel 


fenders: are standard equipment. Either spade-lugs or angle-cleats are 





available for drive wheels. 
We said at the first that these features would partly explain why farmers 


like the improved Fordson Tractor. The only way to know entirely why they 











like the improved Fordson is to try one yourself. Modernize your farm witha 
EF da 7 Fenders have been added to the improved Fordson to protect driver 
ordson Tractor. from dirt, add weight and balance. These fenders are of heavy gage steele 


F oO R D M OO TFT O R Cc OF M P A WN 
UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 


1710 Altamont Avenue, Richmond, Va. 





